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CHAPTER XV. 


ONLY SUITED TO THE VISIONARY—SHOULD NOT BE READ BY THE 


WORLDLING. 


. Ir may be readily supposed that the delay in their intended 
marriages gave but little uneasiness to the daughters of the 
Countess Millars. 

Although her suitor, Lord Wiltram, was not objectionable 
to the eldest, Lady Madeline, she yet felt but little attach- 
ment to him: she looked upon him as the cold worldling who 
had cultivated her friendship, sought her admiration, and now 
solicited her hand to advance himself in the class to which he 
belonged, and felt that Love had but little share in the addresses 
of his Lordship. 

This was the more distasteful to her, as she herself was a 
being in whom Love was the predominant feeling, a creature of 
sentiment, one in whom the higher passions of the human 


_ breast alone reigned. Had these sentiments been associated 


with less intelligence, Lady Madeline had been one of the most 


_fomantic of women, but her naturally strong intellect had been 


highly and properly cultivated, and served-to correct the wan- 
derings of her imagination. 


: She admired Lord Wiltram; nay, she thought she could 
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_ love him if he possessed only alittle generosity, but she recoiled 
_ from the worldling, and naturally shrank from a being who 
® oe apparently not corresponding sentiments to those of 


er own. 
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Woman must love somebody besides herself, —In earlier 


3 years her affections are devoted to those around her ;—to her 
> parents, her brothers, her sisters; as she advances, her lover, 
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her husband commands her affections: should she be blessed 
with a family, her children claim her love and receive her 
caresses, and even in old age her children’s children awaken the 
same sentiment and raise the never-dying flame: within her 
breast. 

Is her lot a different one? Is she destined to pass through 
her worldly career without a partner on whom she may bestow 
her affections: then the same passion triumphs: she must 
love something, somebody besides herself—and she loves her 
cat—her dog—her bird—anything rather than—nothing. We 
may ridicule her display of attachment as ge 4 of a 
human creature, and bestowed upon unworthy objects, 
but is it so ridiculous? Is it not the impulse of human 
Nature awakened in her breast, its best, its holiest sentiment ? 
The object may be unworthy, but the feeling, the sentiment, 
the passion is still the same, although perverted and mis- 
directed. 

There is no record of a female hermit ; Man may hide him- 
self in the depths of solitude, or bury himself in the recess of 
the unfrequented mountain ; he may here commune with him- 
self and perhaps find enjoyment, away from kin and kind ; an 
hundred pursuits will present themselves to direct his mind and 
engage his attention;—the pursuit of science—the study of 
Nature-—the emotions of his ‘own breast will give him 
pleasin occupation ;—nay, the bubbling brook, or the foaming 
rock, the wild prairie, or untenanted plain, the lonely dale 
with its silent shrub, or the monster forest with its rustling 
trees, may, and will yield him sources of contemplation and 
enjoyment; but it is not so with Woman; she must have a 
ong in her comparative solitude, some one to speak to—-to 

ear—to love ;—she cannot live for—herself alone. 

- That this may arise to a cértain extent from the greater 
weakness of her frame, and the necessity she feels of having 
some one to protect her, joined with perhaps a less degree of 
intellectual vigour, may be admitted as a general principle, 
but how many women do we find more vigorous than many 
men, both in mind and body, and yet none has been ever. found 
to lead the life‘of-a hermit. = = = aoe 

In this, therefore, Woman must be regarded as superior to 
Man, as we must rank Love as the highest sentiment of the 
human heart; not the mere love of one creature for another, 
but Love in its most extensive sense, that which embraces in 
its sphere all humanity, all Nature. 
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Lady Madeline Millars was not, therefore, anxious about 

her intended nuptials; she was desirous of oceupying that 
ition to which her age now entitled her, but she also recoiled 

from entering on that position in obedience to the Spirit of the 
Age, and from contracting an alliance which would call on her 
to dissipate her time in the idle frivolities of fashion, and not 
in the prosecution of those feelings which she entertained and 
desired to exercise. | 

If she became the wife of Lord Wiltram, she felt that, his 
objects being so dissimilar to hers, she could not expect in her 
husband that union of sympathies so essential to happiness ; 
that whilst he was engaged in the pursuit of politics, or the 
accumulation of wealth, her greatest desire would be to take 
her place in the midst of the tenantry on the estates of her 
husband, and there, by precept and by her example, to encou- 

e habits of industry, promote education, and to minister to 
the’social happiness and the prosperity of those whom Provi- 
dence had committed to her charge: 

Will the Sophist rail at these doctrines, and condemn their 
dissemination? Whatare thy schemes, O Sage, if they do 
not serve to contribute to human happiness? Dost thou tra- 
verse the mighty sea, and cross the lofty mountain—dost thou 
sink into the bowels of the earth, and from ocean’s depths or 
earth’s huge caverns raise the rich pearl or the costly mineral— 
dost thou sleep on the glittering couch and fare on the luxurious 
dainties of the land— dost thou count thy wealth as the sands 
of the sea shore, and thy power as that oft the sceptred monarch, 
where is thy gain—where thy happiness, if all this be torn 
from the wretch who toils and weeps—from the slave who pines 
and pants beneath the lash—from the victim which thou hast 
sacrificed on thine altar? A few short years, and the grave 
will close over thee, and thy wealth and power and pomp will 
be lost to thee for ever! the seeds which thou hast sown will 

_ bescattered to the winds, or only produce desolation where 
_ thou hast planted distress.-- Hadst thou sown otherwise, then 
__ hadst thou reaped another—a better, —a more enduring harvest; 
_ plenty would have bloomed where destitution now reigns, and 
and happiness and prosperity, where now dwell misery 
dna wretchedness and crime | 

__- » ‘Are we formed for no better purpose than to toil, and grow 
_ fich, and die—have we no higher and holier destinies to accom- 
plish, than to minister to our animal passions and gratify our 
sensual wants—is the body alone to be considered and the spirit 
ne 
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to be neglected—is the corporeal to be esteemed and the mental 
discarded—is the potter’s clay to. be upraised and the Divine 
Spirit which animates it to be prostrated at our feet—is the 
creature to usurp the place of the Creator—is Mammon to be 
worshipped and not the God of the Universe ? 

His worship is not in the raising of the washed hands nor in 
the outpouring of the fragrant lips, nor in the decoration of 
the costly pile ; he is worshipped only in the cultivation of that 
Love which is the essence of his Being and the end of ours. 

Lady Madeline was, therefore, what- the world and the 
world’s slaves call a Visionary; she sought what they deem the 
shadow, but which is, in reality, the substance; she looked 
forward to that which they call the ¢deal, but which is, in truth, 
the real ; she pursued the realisation of the ideal, they accom- 
plish the idealisation of the real. a 

However anxious she might have been for an alliance with 
one whom she could love, and who was possessed of a kindred 
spirit with hers, and would join with her in those pursuits to 
which only she looked forward as worthy of occupation,—she 
shrunk from becoming the wife of a worldling—the puppet of 
one who would employ her as his horse, or his servant, -in the 
accomplishment of those objects which he sought for, but 
which she felt to be vain. : 

She could not be his wife ; let him seek elsewhere for a more 
congenial spirit that would pursue with him the butterfly of 
the day—another hand, another heart; he possessed not her 
heart, heshould never claim her hand. —. 

Lady Jane Millars was still less solicitous about her ap- 
proaching marriage ; indeed, if she entertained any solicitude 
on the subject, it was that it might never be accomplished, as 
she natataliy shrank from making an alliance with'a suitor who 
was so advanced in age, and was better qualified for a grand- 
father than a husband. Besides, she was sincerely attached to 
Sir Harry Britton, and although the honourable Baronet had 
not made any proposals for her hand, she had recently received 
some indication from him that his attachment to her was equally 

As her mother, however, was particularly desirous that she 
should wed Lord Totter, Lady Jane was unwilling to oppose 
her mother’s wishes and was half prepared to make a sacrifice 
of herself to her filial duty. Yet she avoided a final deci- 
sion; she could not love one whose age was so unequal to hers, 
and she contemplated that an alliance with the object of her 
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dislike, if not detestation, would be productive to her of the 
greatest misery. 

To what.was she to sacrifice her- youth, her health, and 
perhaps her life? To a mother’s caprice, a mother’s vanity, a 
mother’s sordid craving after rank, and wealth, and influence. 
. Oh! where was the mother in such conduct—where the 
mother’s heart? Where the natural affection that should and 
would have dictated the sacrifice of its own for the child of her 
bosom? Sunk, buried in the world’s pride—the tomb of the 
world’s affections! . . 

Under all these circumstances, it was extremely doubtful 
whether the contemplated marriages would take place ; so many 
circumstances conspired to retard, if not postpone them for 
ever, that it required a more than usually sanguine imagination 
to expect or even to hope for their realisation. 

There was but one individual on whom their realisation 
rested, and that one was the Countess Millars. She could 
hardly be accused as the possessor of a sanguine imagination ; 
whatever claim she might have had to such at an early pe- 
riod of life when her heart and her hopes were still young, the 
world,—at least the world in which she moved, and was not 
that the world to her? and its laws had long since extinguished it. 


Married, whilst still young, to one much older than herself, 


toone for whom she entertained no affection, separated—torn 
from one whom she loved,—her heart was seared, her affections 
were crushed and withered, and she looked upon all around 
as but the creatures of the times, the offspring of the season, 
whose destiny was to bloom, to blossom, and to fade, and to 
leave no trace beyond that of the faded flower, who lives 
to-day and departs to-morrow, who shines forth the attractive 
centre of the giddy crowd in one hour, and in the next is 
forgotten by all—but themselves. 

- Oh! rather let us pursue the passing cloud than such realities, 
and catch at its varying shades of changing hue than the 
substance which now attracts—allures—mocks— deceives. 
Rather let us seek the most Utopian scenes which the imagin- 


ation can suggest than such. Rather—a thousand times rather 


let us build our castles in the air, than erect our modern fabric 


= in, which the human heart and human affections are buried 
- beneath its foundations, to be crushed beneath its ruins. 


»;But the Countess Millars, like all true diplomatists, looked 


only to the end, and anticipated the alliances she desired, over- 





= ‘ looking in the dreary waste which hung between, the impedi- 
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ments to her suecess. In vain did the reluctance of her eldest 
daughter, Lady Madeline present itself; it was wholly disre- 

rded; in vain didthe lukewarm attachments and worldly 

eelings of Lord Wiltram rise before. her vision; they were 

unheeded; in vain did Lord Totter appear with an accumulative 
load of gout, and rheumatism and lumbago to cross her path ; 
he obstructed her not ; she looked :forward only to a change in 
her daughter’s feelings more consistent with her own and more 
in unison with the Spirit of the Age; she contemplated only 
Lord Wiltram as the gay and impassioned suitor, and in the 
mind’s eye regarded eed Totter as renovated in health and 
ee and, if possible, in years, under the protective and 
stimulating ‘influence of the prescriptions of her friend and 
adviser, Doctor Squill. 

But she, like others, was forced to submit to the consequences 
of Hope deferred:; fortunately for herself, at least, her late 
appointment as one of. the taay Patronesses of Almack’s 
occupied her time and her thoughts, and she had little of either 
to bestow on the future prospects of her children. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
WHAT DOST THOU THINK HORATIO ? 


For some time past, it had been evident. from certain move- 
ments amongst those who were the leading parties in the 
political world, that something of serious moment occupied 
their attention. Lord John Busvell had convened several 
meetings at his private residence, in addition to those more 
publicly held in. Downing Street, and several were held at the 
private residences of the members of the Ministry. 
a re were, of course, afloat as to the causes of 

ese re meetings : some supposed that a change of Min- 
istry wnat hand, but for this ra was no apparent reason ; 
Lord John had passed all his principal measures by large major- 
ities ; he was supported: by members of all parties, Tories, 
Whigs, and Radicals; and evidently possessed a sufficient 
share of the confidence of the House—although the country 
reposed but little faith in him—+to carry on his business of legis- 
lation. Others thought that the Ministry were about bringing 
ack eves measures eae whe oe these be? Legislation 

i been ‘80 ext y prolific, that it was difficult to 
conceive what new subject could be entered on ;. the East and 
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the Chinese, the Church, the Banking, the Landed interests 
had all received more than their usual share of attention, so 
that it. was difficult to conceive what more could be done for 
them ; there was only one subject which had received but little 
attention, legislation upon which would partake of any novelty, 
this was the condition of the labouring classes, with a view, to 
improve their moral and social condition, and make them good 
men and well-disposed subjects; but those who were acquainted 
with the olitical doctrines of Lord John Busvell and the 
feelings which influenced him, were well aware that he contem- 
plated no such measures, his grand principle being to ‘“ throw 
the poor on their own resources,” and provide for the Busvell 
family 
Some politicians were of opinion that a new coercion bill was 

intended for Ireland, but as six of these had already passed 
during the session, constituting the last, the thirtieth passed by 
the Whig ministry under Lord John Busvell, and the three 
thousand three hundred and forty-ninth since the reign of Henry 
IV., it was the general impression that there was no room for 
another Irish coercion bill this session, It was true that the 
Irish people still resisted the maintenance of churches without 
congregations and ministers without flocks, had inveighed 
against the payment of three rents:instead of one, and refused 
to live without food; but as these had been their repeated 
grievances for centuries, people began to think there was no 
pacity ing the country, although they had never tried the novel 

ut extremely natural remedies of food for hunger, clothing for 
exposure, and a habitation for rest and protection. 

.. Some went so far as to suppose that Lord John Busvell was 
about to retire voluntarily ; but this idea was too Pesposterone 
to be entertained for a moment, and was scouted by all rational 
men. This suggestion was deemed so ridiculous, that many 
individuals seriously questioned the intellectual condition of 
the proposer. | 
_ ©. Those more immediately. in. the secret considered that the 
- Bumerous meetings were produced by a doubtful state of the 
- eontinent; where it. was not improbable that disturbances might 


| i take place endangering the peace of Europe. 


There was nothing in the press to explain these meetings, 
_ indeed the papers did not make them public, so that the people 


= _ knew but little of the true state of affairs. This is not sur- 
| prising as at this time there existed no national, press in the 





country: each paper, with only a few honourable . exceptions, 
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advocated the cause of a party, the leading members of which 
were its proprietors ; the people received support from one or 
two only of the daily press, and depended chiefly on the weekly 
journals for an advocacy of their rights. 

The leading, or as it should rather be called, the mis-leading 
journal of Europe was principally engaged in directing vom 
attention, as usual, on the wrong scent. India, China, Kam- 
scatka, aerial machines, bubbles and poor laws were amply 
discussed, but not one word appeared in its columns as to the 

itated state of the ministry and the threatened disturbances 
abroad. 

France was the quarter where these disturbances were most 
apprehended. Philip the Last, who reigned in that country, 
having broken all the promises he had ever made, except those 
which related to his own advantage, had lost the confidence of 
the people, and began to feel uneasy at the state of affairs. 
His relations, too, with this country also were anything but 
satisfactory, as he had recently broken faith with them in 
several instances. | 

King Philip, therefore, began to get ready for supporting 
wrong, by the usual means, necessary, namely physical force ; 
collected his troops around him ; and expedited the completion 
of the fortifications of Paris. 

Our ministry, too, were on the alert, and began to fortify 
the coast opposite France. As some excuse was necessary for 
thus putting the country to a heavy expense, it was rumoured 
abroad that a “‘ French Invasion” was intended, but as this 
was a very old ruse, not unlike the boys in the street who call 
out ‘* balloon! balloon!” on the first-of April and other occa- 
sions, looking up at the same time, to make fools of the bye- 
standers,—very few really regarded a French invasion as other 
than the last thing likely. 

_ The press of both countries, however, took up the song, and 
violent was the warfare which the belligerent parties carried on 
on both sides, by means of pen, ink, saad paper ; “paper bullets” 
of the brain flew thick aghail; each alternately abused, threatened 
coaxed, and bullied the other, so that one might imagine if 
they could only bring themselves to believe one half of what 
they read, that such a thing as’a war between the two ‘coun- 
a might be brought ‘about ‘by the ingenuity of the press 

one. ey oi Woe ae SM , 


_ However, the game was played, anid apparently answered 
its purpose ; Philip the Last got ready te invade England and 
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his people’s rights ; and the Duke of Wentworth had, in the 
course of a short time all the southern ports bristling with can- 
non, and all the heroes of the Peninsula bristling with delight 
at the pleasing prospect of new scenes of human slaughter, 

romotions, and retiring pensions, (the appellation “retiring” 
Seine applied to the individual, not the pension, which mardi 
partakes of this character.) 

Such was the state of things both upon and beneath the sur- 
face, when a breakfast party was held at the chambers of Lord 
Wiltram in the Albany. ‘The breakfast was over, and three 
only of the party remained; they were, Lord Morden, 
Sir Harry Britton, and the host. Doubtless, a longing desire 
in the breast of each had led to their being the last of the 
number, as the party had scarcely broken up, and got rid of 
the ‘‘fast men,” before the startling state of affairs both at 
home and abroad became the subject of discussion. 

Sir Harry Britton was the first to broach the subject. 

** What do you think, Morden, of the conduct of the King 
of the French, as stated in the Times of this morning?” 

* [ think it extremely injudicious,” replied Lord Morden ; 
“the King of the French has acted dishonourably towards this 
country, and most unwisely towards himself ; he has broken 
faith with us in many instances, and especially in the Spanish 
Marriage question, and has thus lost the esteem and confidence 
of all the governments of Europe. He is endeavouring to 
accomplish what has been attempted by the French government 
from the days of Charlemagnt to Napoleon, and from Napoleon 
to the present hour, but in vain, namely, the union of France 
and Spain,-—a union which would at once oe the balance 
of power in Europe, and which will, therefore, be always op- 
posed by every other eialpen 

“Tt is madness on his part,” observed Lord Wiltram, ‘as 

_ it will deprive him of the support of other governments, and 
he will be left to the power of the French people, who already 
desire to cast him off, and-will not be- slow to observe the 
2 favourable opportunity presented by his losing the confidence 
and support of the other European powers;—his conduct to 

this country has been especially disgraceful, and whatever his 
future fate may be, he can never expect, and I trust, will 
‘ever receive any assistance from us.” 

_ _ It is not likely,” replied Lord Morden, ‘that we shall ever 
_ again interpose in favour of any of the family ; they have 
uniformly courted our favour and support when in adversity, 
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but as constantly deceived and betrayed us when they have 
considered themselves independent of our assistance.” 

‘“‘ Should a disturbance arise in France,” observed Sir Harry 
Britton, ‘‘and the people become once more victorious, it is 
difficult to conceive what form of government they will select ; 
I fear the experience they have had of the elder and younger 
branches of the Bourbon family, has created a deep dislike’ in 
the minds of all classes to a monarchy; although it is quite 

ible that the middle classes may desire to establish some 
orm of government that may partake of a settled character,— 
the excesses of the French revolution of the eighteenth century 
have not been altogether in vain, and men’s minds ‘naturally 
recoil from a repetition of such sanguinary scenes.” 

** It is not by any meansprobable,” remarked Lord Wiltram, 
‘“* that they will again endeavour to establish a republic: of a!] 
nations, the French are least fitted for republicans, their vola- 
tile character, their-ardent disposition, their Jove of vain glory, 
and their impatience of restraint, render them ill suited to a 
republican form of government.” 

“‘ And yet,”. remarked Lord Morden, ‘‘it is not probable 
that they will ever think of replacing the elder branch upon 
the throne,— the. present Duke of Marseilles seems to possess 
all the follies of his race: how.amazing is it that none of the 
family will ever learn the necessity of consulting the wishes of 
the people, and:conforming to the increased intelligence of the 

” 


“And especially,” added Sir Harry Britton, ‘“‘as the popu- 
lation is:so rapidly ineroasing. eae with a ecpaletiods of 
thirty-five millions, cannot be governed by the same means as 
when she possessed but half that number of inhabitants, leaving 
out of consideration, altogether, the great advantages enjoyed 
by the present people, from the diffusion of literature and the 
increase of the press.” Ege : , 

. * For'my part,” said Lord Morden, ‘I have been long con- 
vinced that the old systems of. government must yield. to the 
Sens and power of ‘the people and that we shall 
hene ‘find itn ry to appeal to the intelligence of the 
nation—the good sense of -the people, rather than to physical 
“pe to restrain them. . Every ae man ‘must see that it is 

is interest to preserve the generalpeace, and to maintain. or- 
der; however much the fortunate few gain by disturbance, 
the majority are sure'to suffer ; no thinking man will therefore 
resort to violence, ‘unless he should be driven to it by. seriou: 
injury or grave insult.” | 
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«Do you not think,” enquired Sir Harry Britton, “ that 
the condition of our own people is fraught with danger to the 
State? their distresses are and have been great, and it is im- 
possible to say what may occur in case of some fresh addition 
to their burdens, or some increase in their distress ; a depressed 
state of trade or a scanty harvest may be productive of serious 
consequences.” 

‘“‘T have great confidence,” oY ty Lord Morden,’ “the good 
sense and steadiness of the English character, and the little 

roneness they have always exhibited to have recourse to vio- 
fence, yet Iam far from desiring that these good qualities 
should be taken advantage of, and the people of this country 
exposed to any serious degree of suffering: the present system 
of poor-law relief is most objectionable as it exposes the 
labouring classes to a great amount of privation, and is gra- 
dually undermining the‘affections of the people towards the 
higher classes of society.” 

‘In my opinion,” remarked Sir Harry Britton, “there 
should always be a state provision, upon which the poor might 
fall back in seasons of difficulty and distress; it should not be 
such as to render them independent of their labour, but it may 
well be sufficient to preserve them from actual suffering. I am 
persuaded that the Whig doctrine of ‘throwing the poor on 
their own resources’ is fallacious—is dangerous to the safety 
of the community, and destructive of those ties of affection 
which should always bind the various classes of society 

ether.” 

. * An extensive system of poor-law relief,” interposed ‘Lord 
Wiltram, “is one of the greatest evils which can afflict a 
State, as it tends to produce indolence and idleness: very few 
will work if they can live without it.” 
- “T do not advocate the abuse,” answered Sir Harry Britton, 
“in the use of poor-law relief we should steer a middle course, 
and give to our relief-laws that elasticity which will enable 
_ them to conform to the-wants—and the circumstances of the 
_ times. Nor can I subscribe to your other doctrine, ‘that few 
will work if they can do without it ;’ much, if not all depends 
_ n.education ; iP our youth be brought upin habits of industry, 
_ Our men will not depart from it: what stimulates us to labour ? 
_ Wecean live without it, and yet we devote many hours daily’to 

severe labour. What stimulates the better classes of society? 
A desire to improve their condition, to raise themselves in’ the 
‘Social and moral state, and to leave their children better than 
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themselves if possible, but not worse; why should not the 
laboring classes be actuated by similar feelings? they possess 
them naturally as we do, and if acquired by us, they may in 
like manner be acquired by them.” 

“‘ But we do not see the disposition to advance themselves,” 
observed Lord Wiltram, ‘in the working classes; they are 
more desirous of enjoying themselves, and spending as fast as 
they can earn.” 

“* Do we create!” replied Sir Harry Britton, ‘ do we cultivate 
the disposition ? do we provide education for the people? Not 
alone the education which teaches to read and write, but that 
which teaches to think, that which tends to unfold the mind 
and raise the spirit to higher thoughts than those of sensual 
enjoyment.” 

*‘[ fear you would instruct the people above their sphere of 
life,” rejoined Lord Wiltram, ‘ and create a nation of gentle- 
men, instead of artisans and labourers, who would devote most 
of their time to the discussion of their real or imaginary 
grievances, and not to the making of railways, the cutting of 
canals, or the pursuit of mechanism; such a body of men 
would be dangerous to the government of a country.” 

** Not of any country where the government is based on 
common sense, and conducted honestly; such men would form 
the bulwarks of such a government ;—their reason would tell 
them that government wasjnecessary to the well-being of society, 
and their natural sense, cultivated by education, would enable 
them to appreciate the advantage of the government under 
which they Hived : they could and would think for themselves, 
and would not be led astray by itinerant vendors of folly and 
absurd revolutionary doctrines.” 

** No or honest government need fear publicity, or the 
having their conduct fully investigated and freely discussed ; 
the majority will always support it; revolutionists never reap 
a harvest, unless when they sow the seed in ground prepared 
for its reception by distress and discontent.” . 

“T fear much,”. replied Lord Wiltram, ‘that your attempts 
to establish such a state of things would be amavis in vain, 
and that your views are—pardon me—quite Utopian.” 

“‘ That is possible,” answered Sir. Harry Britton; ‘“ but not 
probable ; a nation is composed of individuals, and that which 
acts on one may be brought to act on the whole; although, 
necessarily not to an equally beneficial extent ; as men vary 
by Nature, the same efforts will be productive of great advan- 
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tage to some, of little to another, and of none whatever in 
some cases. These last are not many, and deserve more com- 
misseration than is usually extended to them: we are too prone 
to punish—too little disposed to hear patiently—judge merci- 
fully—and condemn slowly.” 

The conversation was not further prolonged, as Lord Mor- 
den was obliged to attend to his ministerial duties at Whitehall, 
—Lord Wiltram had an appointment in the city, as chairman 
of the Scarborough and West-end Junction Railway,—and 
Sir Harry Britton was called elsewhere. aig 
_ They parted, but not as they met ; they had thought—and 
would think more. 


THE CONDEMNED PRISONER. 
A FRAGMENT. 


By M..W. H. 


O Tyrant Man! that dost enchain within 
The prison’s cell—the captive of thy power, 
And send’st thy mandate to dissolve the tie 
Of Life, thou can’st not make or bind again. 
Look here! here, in the dungeon’s gloomy cell, 
Where stands the pris’ner, pallid and forlorn ! 
Behold! the wife that clings around his neck, 
And bathes with tears the form that thou hast doomed ; - 
The children that entwine their little arms around 
His quiv’ring limbs, and bind his bleeding heart 
Still, still, to earth—behold! and say if thou 
Canst meet thy judge—a judge of mercy—but 
Of justice too—unmoved—and hope to be forgiven ! 


THE RUNAWAY MATCH 


A TALE. 


Tue little town of P————-, in Yorkshire, may be taken 
as a fair specimen of country towns in Mg Its position in 
the very centre of the agricultural ict of that beautiful 
county—which it is no misnomer to call the.‘ Garden of 
England,”—was one reason why it was inhabited by a better 
class of northerns than other towns of the same size not so well 
placed. The farmers in the immediate neighbourhood were 
principally stable men,—we mean no offence, on the contrary 
that they were men of. means, who had been able to withstand 
the pressure of the times which, at the time we speak of, had 
been somewhat critical. As is usual in places like P , 
there was just enough people in it for everybody to know every- 
body else’s business. If the parson were seen going in or 
coming out of a house, it was surmised by the neighbours that 
there must be somebody either very ill or very wicked there ; 
and if the doctor’s muddy chaise were standing at the door, it 
was forthwith a matter of conjecture, as to who was ill and 
what was the matter with them; how very bad they looked 
the last time they were out, or else that they were never seen 
to look so well in all their lives ! 2 

But though it was bad enough for the old people to be con- 
stantly troubling themselves aboutthe affairs of their neighbours, 
the younger portion of the community were infinitely worse. 
The farmer's daughters who were not particularly well informed 
_ but pretty well off, and the clergyman’s daughters who were 
particularly well informed but not at all well off, although on 
ostensibly good terms with each other, had generally some 
little frailties to descant upon which they thought’ censurable. 
The former could not forego a hearty laugh whenever they saw 
the latter go by with those hideoes bonnets on, having no pa- 
tience with such taste; whilst the latter could not a 
smile at the rons and personal neenesscieena too, in not 
very blegant language—occasio uttered by the well-dressed 
daughters of the soil, whose apuaaaiaes Seo such as to 
create a favourable impression, which was dispelled the moment 
they eT their mouths to speak: How true is it, that the 

most elegant attire cannot hide an ill-regulated mind ; and that 
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one of the most flagrant attributes of ignorance is to take every 
opportunity of exposing itself. 
he principal personages in the gossiping little town of P 
were, of course, the wealthy farmers, the clergyman, the 
doctor, and thelawyer. The latter professed not to practise, 
having spent the early part of his life actively engaged in his 
profession in a large town in another part of the county ; but 
he still gave the inhabitants what little law they required at 
cost price. The two former, however, were differently situ- 
ated. The Rev. Mr. Potts, the curate, was a pious and 
worthy man, who had.a smile and a good word for everybody ; 
a continual struggle with the toils and troubles of a heartless 
and unfeeling world, had taught him to be humbleminded ; 
and the bringing up of a large family on very seanty means 
had its due effect in teaching him that poverty is a hard task- 
master, especially when allied to pride. At his time of 
life, change was uncongenial ; so that he strove to make his 
ministry acceptable to his parishioners, although his income 
was small, in order that he might end his days peaceably among 
them. Though the good man’s family was originally large, 
Death had lopped off some of the olive-branches of the goodly 
tree; so that there were now spared to him but three,—two 
daughters who were preparing to go out as governesses, and one 
son, whom the curate had apprenticed to Dr. Pilton, the parish 
surgeon. 
To this latter personage we shall devote a few words. Dr. 
Pilton, being the oldest-established practitioner in the town, 
had the largest practice ; and whatever might be the state of 
the public health, the doctor was always in a bustle and “ never 
80 busy im all his life.” He wasa middle-aged man, and looked 
older than he really was, by reason of the toils of country 
_ practice ; but he endeavoured to put the best appearance on 
_ everything, by brushing the hair from each side of his head 
_ $0 as to form a tall peak in the middle, which served as a shelter 
_ to the bald polished places which were begining to increase on 
his cranium. Nevertheless, the doctor’s cravat was of the 








_ purest white and his frill was crimped in the very first style ; 

| ~_ his grey whiskers—which were full-blown bushy ones— 
d been successfully darkened by means of a leaden comb, 
although the scrutinising little eyes of some of his lady-patients 
adnotfailed to detect the white roots which were unfortunately 
ut of the reach of the leaden teeth. But withal, Dr. Pilton was 
well-looking man, always good-natured and jocular, though, 
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of course, able to suit his countenance to his case, and put on 
all the sombre sedateness‘of his craft when necessary; and 
everybody wondered how it was that he had never been married. 
The fact was, the doctor had set himself down at a certain 
ee and he had not yet met with anybody disposed to give 
it him. 

‘I consider,” the doctor would sometimes say after dinner ; 
“T consider that a man at my time of life is-worth a cool five 
thousand at any rate, and I wont ’batea ee anybody !” 

And at the time of which we speak, nobody having bid that 
price, the doctor was still in the market. 

Besides his apprentice, Mr. Gabriel Potts,—whom the reader 
will recognise as the son of the worthy curate—Dr. Pilton 
found it necessary to secure the services of an assistant, his 
practice—involving the parish—being more than he could get 
through singlehanded. This gentleman—by name Mr. Mon- 
tague Muggs—was a young man about Siuibbainiy, of 


very fashionable exterior and prepossessing address, one of 
those persons who was always on good terms with himself un- 
der any circumstances. Nature and Art had conspired together 
for Mr. Muggs’ benefit ; the former having supplied him with 
agoodly person, well-looking to the eye; while the latter had 


not been unmindful of the necessities of the outer man,—the 
ingenuity of the whole county having been expended in the 
cut and manufacture of the garments and inexpressible continu- 
ations of Mr. Montague Muggs. Well knowing the value of 
a little display, our friend felt that the expenditure of 
his lean salary almost exclusively in articles of dress was, after 
all, no extravagance, since the success of a professional man 
+ ag Pp, on the impression created by his appearance. 
Mr. Montague Muggs was a cockney, and, as might be ex- 
pected, the importation of London manners into the snug little 
town of P , created quite a little sensation.. His close 
companionship .with Mr. Gabriel Potts, the curate’s son, and 
the fact of his being the representative of the worthy Dr. 
ian soon brought be oe “ mre with the best families in 

e neighbourhood. Mr. Muggs always a deal to say 
for himself, and moreover had the credit of iaiting verses of 
a sentimental character, for the county papers. 

Among the wealthy farmers in the immediate vicinity, was 
Mr. Giles Sutton, whose family had farmed the estate he now 
occupied for several centuries ; and though the old man had 
long since accumulated an independence, he was so inseparably 
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united to habits of business, that he still continued his agri- 
cultural pursuits as a means of combining amusement with 
rofit. The hearty old man had no desire beyond the accumu- 
lation of cattle and the fattening of fowls; the farm-yard was 
a palace to him; and there he would strut out of one stable 
into another,—now in the cow-house, and now in the hen- 
roost, toddling about with the assistance of a stick,—for the 
old gentleman was a severe suffererer from the gout, for which 
the aid of Dr. Pilton and Mr. Montague Muggs was often in 
. request. Some sixty summers had silvered the hair of the 
worthy farmer ; and as his gouty limbs prevented him from 
taking his accustomed rides round his farm on his little bay 
pony, the principal amusement of the old gentleman was to 
ramble about his grounds, first into the garden and then into 
the farm-yard, and anon back again. Mr. Sutton had been 
considered a crack shot in his time, but the malady of which 
we have spoken had disabled him, so that his pleasures had been 
cut down to the simple creature comforts of eating, drinking, 
sleeping, and smoking,—all of which Mr. Sutton still retained 
a lively sense of being able to enjoy.. The old gentleman would 
drive to market once a fortnight in his little four-wheel chaise, 
upon which occasion he made a point of acquainting himself 
with the news of the day, general, commercial, and political. 
Mr. Sutton had been a widower for many years, his wife 
having died after giving birth to a daughter, who survived and 
who was, at the time of which we speak, on the eve of attain- 
ing her majority. Miss Sarah Sutton was one of those young 
ladies not unfreqnently met with in society. Although highly 
domesticated, she had a most romantic: imagination, which is 
the more to be wondered at, when we consider the matter-of-fact 
_ way in which she had been brought up. At the age of fourteen 
_ she was taken from the school at which she had been placed in 
_ the next market town; and evenat that early age had been 
at once inducted into the responsible offices of housekeeper to 
her father, which she filled at the time of which we treat. 
Between father and daughter there had ever existed a most 
delightful and sincere bond of affection ; Sarah felt that she 
joyed the confidence of her parent, and she loved to do his bid- 
ding from a sense of duty as well as affection. In the long 
|) winter evenings, when no neighbour happened to pop in and 
- -gmoke the pipe of peace with her father, Miss Sutton would 
git beside him, as the old gentleman endeavoured to steal a 
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nap, with his handkerchief lightly thrown over his head, 
reading an old newspaper aloud until her father began to snore, 
when she gradually lowered her voice to a whisper in order to 
avoid waking him, and then substituting some little work of 
fiction more suited to her romantic imagination, she managed 
to indulge her taste for the sentimental. But this unvaried 
monotony became tedious, and though by no means wanting 
in the most tender feelings of affection towards her father, 
Sarah Sutton felt somewhat delighted when she heard the old 
man announce his intention of giving a large party at which all 
the neighbours and their families were to be invited, on the 
occasion of her coming of age. The idea of giving a treat to 
her friends and neighbours, and of being herself such a marked 
object of attention, was almost too much for our youg heroine. 
For a length of time before the event took place, she had 
applied herself earnestly to the study of an old cookery-book, 
in order that the creature-comforts of her father’s guests might 
be duly provided ; and a list of those friends to be invited was 
made out, and underwent a thousand alterations and corrections 
before the invitations were finally made out. Theold man had 
given his daughter full leave to ask whom she pleased, and to 
provide just what good fare her good taste suggested to her. 
As a matter of course, the Misses Potts and their brother 
Gabriel,—Dr. Pilton and Mr. Montague Muggs,—and the 
Coxes,—and the Doodles,—and the Tigginses,—former school- 
fellows and family friends were all bidden, and all accepted 
their invitations, nobody seeming inclined to refuse. 

The farm-house was built quite in the old country style, 
comfort having been preferred to beauty throughout in its con- 
struction. It was not large, but yet commodious, and it was 
arranged that, as it happened there would be a full moon and as 
the weather was warm, the dance should be carried on in the 
lawn in front of the parler windows. And while the Suttons 
are preparing for the birth-day party, we shall refer to some 
other personages connected with our story. 

Mr. Gabriel Potts was a youth of a somewhat mercurial dis- 
position, not having attained a sufficient amount of gravity to 
entitle him to be considered as a sedate individual whose sober 
judgment might at all times be depended upon. Although the 
son of a Be eee that, too, a very pious and exemplary 
one—Mr. Gabriel Potts had a remarkable propensity for having 
what he called “‘larks,” which generally involved some prac- 
tical joke of a ridiculous nature; and the repeated remon- 


strances of his pious father, it is to be regretted, had but little 
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effect in curbing his practical jocularities, which were not at all | 
times so agreeable to the parties concerned as they seemed to } 
be to Mr. Gabriel Potts. Among the little boys in the 
neighbourhood, Mr. Potts was well known, there being but | 
few of them who had not, either by fair means or foul, been it 
enticed into Dr. Pilton’s surgery, and suffered the adminis- | 
tration of a strong solution of Epsom salts through the medium | 
of a large squirt or funnel; or else, in consideration of the | 
promise of a small sum of money, permitted the extraction of i 
a back tooth, to their great horror and dismay, and the no | 
small delight of Mr..Gabriel Potts. He happened to have | 
one or two friends-in the town, ever ready to aid and abet him | 
in carrying on his practical jokes. Now, inasmuch as Mr. | 
Montague Muggs was himself occasionally the object of their | 
fun, that gentleman endeavoured by the assertion of his | 
authority to check their. unseemly pleasantries ; but, so far | 
from doing so, he only made himself more particularly obnox- | 
ious, and whenever an opportunity occurred, Mr. Muggs found 
himself marked out for the laughing-stock of these young 
tlemen. ‘ | 
“[ tell you what, Tom,” said Mr. Gabriel Potts to his ie 
friend, Mr. Doodle, (who was the apprentice of another apo- | 
thecary in the town) after they had completed a post mortem | 
examination of the body of Miss Pamela Pipkins’ favourite 
tom-cat which they had caught ina trap the night before, and 
— that morning ;—‘‘ There'll be some fine fun at the | 
uttons’ to-morrow night! Everybody’s to be there. Between 
you and me, Tom,” continued Mr. Gabriel Potts, speaking 
in a softer tone of voice, ‘* Between you and me, Sarah 
Sutton’s a very nice girl, and five thousand pounds—” 
** Five thousand !” exclaimed Mr. Doodle in apparent surprise. 
‘vou don’t mean that ?” 
_ “Indeed I do, for I happen to knowit. But Muggs is try- 
_ ing to hang up his hat there, and I’ve seen some funny little 
_ things going on in church whichlook suspicious. However, 
__ we-shall see, to-morrow night, how matters look, eh?” 
__ . Here the conversation dropped, but the reader has gleaned 
from it the fact that the charms of Sarah Sutton had not been 
> lost on the sensitive heart of Mr. Montague Muggs. It was 
80; Montague loved, and Sarah Sutton, though she had not as 
| yet openly encouraged his attentions, had not dis-couraged 
> them. But not a whisper of the affair had got abroad, save 
) what has been divulged in the conversation of the two apothe- 
- | 12 
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caries apprentices, and that was, after all, but mere conjecture. 

It is next to impossible to give the remotest idea of the hub- 
bub and confusion at the Suttons, the next ite It was 
indeed a merry-making: hearts were light and eyes were 
bright, and the song and dance were succeeding one another 
rapidly and jocundly ; the roars of laughter, and occasional 
bursts of applause stole on the stilly night with many an awak- 
enedecho. The folding-doors which opened from the parlor on 
to the lawn were thrown open, and the company carried on the 
dance on the grass, the moon being full and the night one of 
Nature's loveliest. Those who aid not. care to dance could 
ramble among the trees in the garden, which was agreeable 
after enduring for any length of time the heat of a densely- 
cruwded room. 

Among those who sought the tranquil retreat of the shrub- 
beries, were two persons who had danced together repeatedly 
that evening. - The gentleman was tall and handsome, and 
carried himself with an air of elegance almost aristocratic. 
His attentions to the fair creature who hung upon his arm 
were unremitting, and she looked as .if she were not displeased 
with them. He stoops to whisper,—she looks up to smile, 
and but for the om hght of the moon, a blush might have 
been seen upon her heated cheek. 

So engrossed do they seem with each other that they heed 
not the bursts of laughter that are heard within; and as if al- 
most without knowing it, they find themselves in the shrubbery 
alone,—with the sounds of the distant revelry occasionally 
bursting upon the ear to disturb the tranquillity of the scene. 
Regardless of the risk of health, they had taken no precautions 
to — against the cold air; but the reason why, is easily 
explained. a were too intent on a subject nearer to both 
their hearts! Having arrived at a part of the garden where 
the trees secured them from observation, the pair halted almost 
instinctively. The full moon was in her zemth, and there was 
not a cloud to be seen floating in the dark blue ether, and 
scarce a breath of air to disturb the silence of the scene. 

** How beautiful the moon is!” observed the gentleman, 
whom the reader has already recognised as Mr. Montague 
Muggs ; “ How very beautiful the moon is!” he continued still 
gazing at the brilliant luminary; and then, as if suddenly 
recollecting himself,—‘* Well, | declare! if we haven't run 
away from all our friends !” | 

“Qh! never mind,” suggested the lady, who was no other 
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than Miss Sarah Sutton; ‘‘ we can return whenever we like. 


°° 


It is so nice and cool here 

‘“‘ Miss Sutton—I have longed for this opportunity to speak 
to you, and Fortune seems to have favored me—will you listen 
to me?” earnestly anaired Mr. Montague Muggs, gazing in- 
tently into her face. ithout, however, waiting for an answer, 
Mr. Muggs continued :— 

‘‘T have now been on a rack of suspense for some weeks— 
and, by Heaven! I can bear it no longer! By this time you 
must be convinced of my unalterable attachment—my dear- 
est Miss—my sweetest Sarah —for you since I have given such 
undeniable proofs of my sincerity. Dearest, believe me,” con- 
tinued Mr. Muggs, as he insinuated one hand round the waist 
of his fair companion whilst he caught her hand with the other; 
‘believe me, 1 have long been waiting this blest hour—long— 
yes, long——have I yearned for an opportunity to avow the un- 
disguised state of my heart. May I ask a question in which 
my future fate and happiness—” 

‘“‘ Hush !” exclaimed Miss Sutton, suddenly looking round 
in alarm. ‘I heard a rustling among the trees! we are 
watched !” 

whey stopped and held their breath for some moments list- 
ening for a repetition of the sound—if indeed there were any 
—but all was silent, save the voices in the distance. 

‘“‘ Your ear has deceived you, dearest; it was perhaps some 

_ bird disturbed by the sound of the distant revelry. . Fear not, 
this is a charmed hour!” exclaimed Mr. Montague Muggs ; 
* But I will now ask for the last time—will yoube mine? My 
happiness is centred in yourreply. I fear there would he ob- 
stacles to our union; but if you have only one tithe of the 
feeling for me which my too affectionate heart is ready to burst 
with for you, there are no objections which we cannot and 
will not overcome!” _ 

Mr. Muggs had calculated in his mind all the chances of suc- 
cess; and had arrived at the conclusion that in the gossiping 
little town of P the most Vigorous opposition would be 
| offered to his addresses, and that five thousand pounds was a 

_ smallsum of some importance to a young professional man, 
_ and that at all events it would be well, as the young lady was 
|. just coming in possession of it, to be first in the field. 

'~ » Miss Sutton had been throughout highly delighted with the 


_ attentions of Mr. Muggs; and though her filial affection can- 
not be doubted, it must still be submitted that her disposition 


* to entertain the proposals of Mr. Montague Muggs as her 
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accepted lover, was not at all incompatible with her duty to her 
arent. The comparative state of seclusion in which she had 
Saad kept by reason of her household occupations, had perhaps 
tended to increase her susceptibility of the soft influence of 
Love. However, be that as it may, the prepossessing exterior 
and engaging address of Mr. Montague Muggs were not in 
vain, and with but little hesitation the artless girl pleaded 
guilty to the soft impeachment. She knew not how,—she knew 
not why,—her confidence in his professions was so great ; but 
she felt as if the genius that presided over her destiny had 
taken upon itself to decide for her, and that it only remained 
to follow the course pointed out by Mr. Montague Muggs, who 
had but one object in view—the attainment of their mutual 
happiness. 
t was, therefore, not quite unwillingly that she listened to 
the proposal of her lover that they should elope :— 

‘“‘] fear [ must propose,” said Mr. Muggs, as he pressed the 
hand of the confiding girl ; ‘“‘a step to which you may perhaps 
be averse; but which under existing circumstances is unavoid- 
ble—a clandestine marriage. How say you, dearest ?” 

Miss Sutton was silent for a few moments. Although she 
well knew her own sentiments on the matter, she thought it 
well not to be in too great a hurry to divulge them. 

‘*T confess, I do not like the idea,” she replied after a pause 
of a minute or two, “ but—” 

** But you will consent to our elopement, if we can manage 
in no other way ?” interrupted Mr. Muggs hastily. 

“* My father—” 

** Your father! dear old man, I would not give him a. mo- 
ment’s uneasiness! He-will, of course, feel it a little at first ; 
but when he finds the mischief is done, his kind and forgiving 
heart will soon relent, and receive us to his arms !” suggested 
Mr. Muggs by way of putting the best face on matters, al- 
though he knew that, in reality, it was of no importance, as 
Miss Sutton’s property was so secured that the old gentleman 
had no control over it after her majority. es | 

A soft and almost inaudible affirmative from the young lady, 
followed Mr. Muggs’ repeated question as to whether she agreed 
to an elopement ; so that it now only remained to form plans 
for the accomplishment of that end. A thousand little objec- 
tions were urged by Miss Sutton, which were adroitly overcome 
by the impetuous Muggs, who would almost have made her 





believe that she could not possibly have done agreater act of du- 
tyto her father andsociety in general, than to run-away with him. 
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‘Then at length,” exclaimed Mr. Muggs in a fit of rapture, 
‘‘my dreams are about to be realised? and we shall soon be 
united in the happy bonds of—” 

‘¢ Hark ! there is that sound again !” exclaimed Miss Sutton, 
in great alarm; ‘‘I am sure there is somebody near: let us 
return—we shall be missed.” | 

‘‘ Hush your suspicions, dearest,” said Mr. Muggs in a con- 
soling tone of voice. ‘I consider myself now your lawful 
protector, and let me see the man who dares—” 

This time there certainly was a rustling as if somebody were 
treading among the leaves which, as the autumn drew near, 
were now collecting on the ground, and being dried by the sun, 
were becoming brown and crisp. The sound was heard but for 
a moment and all was still. Mr. Muggs, however, was not to 
be distracted from his point. 

‘Then you consent? Oh, happy day ! but time is precious, 
and we must return to the dance. Shall Friday—three days 
from the present—betheday on which our fates shall be united?” 

Miss Sutton smiled assent. 

‘“‘Then, to prevent suspicion, [ will not see you till then. 
I have already formed a plan. I will make arrangements for 
a chaise to be in waiting at the little stile by the turning of 
the York road, on Friday night as soon as it is dark. Will 
you be there ?” | 

The arrangements having been completed, the pair hastened 
back, with fluttering hearts in their bosoms, to the ball-room, 
which they managed to reach without being observed, and seem- 
ingly without their absence having been noticed. 

Giddily went the dance, and cheerily went the music, and 
the sounds of mirth and revelry were many and loud that 
night ; and it was not till long after the sun was up, that the 


house of Giles Sutton was once more still. 
* * x * * 










Sutton was somewhat disconcerted by the receipt of a letter 
oy post, with the contents of which, it is necessary the reader 
ould be acquainted :— 
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_ *'Thisis to inform you, that this very night, (Friday) your 
_ daughter is about to leave her home-—perhaps for ever! 
‘Beware! and be careful to prevent so disgraceful an occurrence. 
Keep her in your sight the whole evening. “If you love your 

fife, be circumspect, as there is a determined plot against your 
_ happiness, in which she is a party. 
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One morning,—about three days after the party—Mr. Giles 
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Slight not this communication. Be silent—be cautious—a 
few hours will prove the truth of this letter, for it comes from 


the hand of 
A FRIEND.” 


The purport of this communication completely bewildered 
the old man. He turned the letter over several times ; read 
sentence by sentence, paused, examined the post-mark and 
direction, and tried to recognise the handwriting. It was 
most extraordinary! He thought at first of showing it to his 
daughter; but on a second thought that perhaps as the time 
was short, it would be as well to wait and see whether or 
not there was any truth in such communication, which, at all 
events came in a very questionable me 8 The old man’s 
—— was soon relieved; for in the afternoon Miss Sarah 
took occasion to state her desire to be permitted to go toa 
friend’s to supper. 

‘* iss Bodkins you know dear papa, does not often ask me, 
and I shouldn’t like to disappoint: her.” 

‘* Well my dear,” said the old man, “I’m sure I should 
be the last to interfere with your pleasure, but I don’t feel 
very well to-night, and should like you to read the paper to 
me, if you don’t mind.” | : 

This was not exactly what Miss Sutton wanted. 

** Ahem! Why dear papa,” she said, imprinting a kiss on 
the old man’s forehead, “there are to be a few friends there, 
and I should be a little disappointed.” | 

“What! and leave your old father by himself, Sarah? I 
didn’t think that either,” exclaimed the old man somewhat 
petulantly.” 

This appeal was too forcible; and Miss Sutton withdrew in 
an agony of chagrin and disappointment. The old gentleman 
toddled after her, determined not to lose sight of her during 
the evening. 

Miss Sutton was literally at her wits’ end ; she endeavoured 
to steal away to her chamber and write a note to Mr. Muggs 

oe how she was situated ; but her father constantly found 
— ttle matter on — to detain her in his presence, and 

rummaged up an old news which he requested her 

to read to him whi Re.atachnd kingly a vt 
evening gradually drew in, and although the 
lightfully fine, some thick and dies cloud 
appeared in the horizon, which soon stretched themselves 
across the blue sky, and served to deepen the approaching 
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darkness. A little breeze rustled among the trees, and blew 
the leaves about in little whirlpools as it were ;—in short, one 
of those indications of rain that are seldom to be mistaken. 

¥ * « * * 

With a throbbing bosom did Mr. Montague Muggs, mutfiled 
in a large riding-cloak, hasten to the place of appointment. 
He had managed to steal from home unobserved ; and having 
arranged that a post: chaise should be in waiting a short distance 
from the towu, he was all anxiety to be at the stile at the 
corner of the York road. 

The drizzling rain was just beginning to descend slowly and 
steadily as he arrived at the place of meeting. The coach was 
already there. Mr. Muggs had only just time to say a few 
words to the postboy who was muffled up to the throat, and, 
apparently aware of the importance of his errand, did not seem 
disposed to converse; when the sound of footsteps cautiously 
approaching were distinguishable. They came nearer and 
nearer, and Mr. Muggs’ heart beat violently till his eye glanced 
on the accoutrements of the object of his affections. Ina 
moment, and without so much as a word, the young lady was 
in the carriage ; and the cracking of the postillion’s whip, and 
the noise of the vehicle as it almost flew along the ground, 
were the first to break the silence. 

‘Sigh not, dearest,” said Mr. Muggs, as he tenderly en- 
deavoured to take huld of the fair one’s hand, but she seemed 
overcome with her feelings, and placing her handkerchief to 
her face was overwhelmed with tears. | 

Mr. Muggs thought it perhaps as well to allow her to have 
her own way, as no doubt her great mental anxiety sought 
this mode of relief. Her apparent grief, however, was so great 
aS to manifest itself in distinct paroxysms of such violence as 
to cause some little alarm in the mind of Mr. Montague Muggs. 

S “I entreat you, my angel” he suggested, “to calm 
. yourself—” xe GUS Pan 

‘Oh do not disturb me,” she replied, in an almost inaudible 

_ tone of voice. “I amso much agitated; but in a few moments 

 Ishall be able to converse with you.” 

-.. Here the young lady was seized with what Mr. Muggs be- 
lieved to be an hysterical paroxysm of alternate laughter and 
weeping, which rather tended to alarm the affectionate lover. 
». “Tentreat you, my own one, I implore you to be calm ;— 
~ here—I have some smelling salts, which will revive you,” said 
» Mr. Muggs, producing a little bottle; but his attempts to 

produce any effect were useless. 
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Here however, the.about-to-be-bride could no longer contain 
herself, but burst into a fit of the most uncontrollable 
laughter—which was too hearty and too loud for so delicate a 
female as Miss Sarah Sutton. A suspicion flashed across the 
brain of the bewildered Muggs, and tearing the handkerchief 
from the eyes of the weeping fair one, recognised the counte- 
nance of Mr. Gabriel Potts, who was by this time well-nigh 


stifled with laughter. 
. * * * 


The lapse of years since the enactment of this interesting 
episode in the life of Mr. Montague Muggs, renders further 
secresy unnecessary. Having sworn Mr. Potts to silence on 
the matter, and also Mr. Doodle, who was an active accomp- 
lice in the affair, Mr. Montague Muggs gave up the idea of 
eloping for the present; indeed it was unnecessary, for he 
found that by playing his cards in the proper way, and making 
“‘a bold stroke for a wife,” that Mr. Giles Sutton was not 
disinclined to entertain his proposal of becoming a member of 
his family; and in due time the nuptials were publicly 
performed. 

Mr. Gabriel Potts and his friend Mr. Doodle are still close 
friends—although they caught very severe colds whilst playing 
the cect in the shrubbery; and still remember the 
joke, and tell the story with great glee, and nobody enjoys it 
better than Mr. Montague Muggs, who is now the patronymic 
of a host of little Muggses, to whom Mr. Gabriel Potts and 
Mr. Doodle were godfathers respectively. 





THE HAUNTED BEDROOM. 
A TALE OF TERROR. 


By AtFrrep Rosinson. 


Te above title may possibly induce the reader to believe 
that he is about to some terrible narra- 


to peruse a ghost 
tion of the diabolieal doings of ;the Evil one or his indefatigable 
satellites ; but it is not so. It-is too often the case that even 


ee ae allow themselves to be deceived by a 
pearances ; that lo e of the marvellous which peeeebody 
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to favour a belief in mysterious agencies and superstitions of 
the grossest and most improbable description. I feel confident 
in my own mind that most of the stories which have been given 
and received as bond fide doings of the Dark one, could all be 
accounted for, if certain facts, which perhaps from some fortu- 
ituous circumstances have not been divulged, could be known. 

Allowances being made for the influence of terror on the mind, 

and perhaps of a vivid and excited imagination, we think that 

much might be satisfactorily explained which has been handed 
down as mysteriously inexplicable. 

Some years ago, I had the good fortune to become eee 
with the celebrated Mr. B , the author of several works 
of repute, including some poems, which were very favourably 
received by the press and the public. He wasa man of very 
remarkable turn of mind, extremely quiet and taciturn in his 
disposition, and fond of reading, particularly works of a 
highly-wrought and romantic character. His own productions 
were precisely of this nature, abounding in vigorous but most 
unearthly thoughts and conceptions. Mr. B——’s occupations 
in town being only temporary, he determined to leave the bus- 
tle of the metropolis, which was incompatible with his general 
disposition, and seek some ‘‘ sweet sequestered spot” in ~vhich 

- he could fully enjoy the luxuries of repose; and he was dew - 
mined to do this more particularly as he premeditated the 
production of a work of deep and solemn interest which would 
require severe and continued application to complete. 

Acting up to this intention, my friend B 
on the banks of the Thames, some few miles out of town, 
where he invited me to visit him. After the goods and chattels 
—including, of course, the wife and children—had all been 
fairly transmitted and settled in what he was pleased to call 
his “den,” I received a note from him, stating that they were 
ready to receive us, if we could find them out,—a matter, as he 
intimated, of some probable difficulty, having now got “ quite 
_ out of the world.” Now, although I did not feel at all dis- 
posed to go out of the world after him, I confess I felt somewhat 
disposed to see what his taste was, having some small amount 
of love for the marvello-mysterious, in which I could sympa- 
thise with my friend. My wife and I having obtained places 
in a steamer bound for Hampton Court—in which antiquated 
~ locality we expected to find “the den”—we arrived at ‘our 
_ destination, at the close of a lovely autumn day, one of those 
days which may be looked upon as affording the last glimpses 
of summer, when the sun is warm and genial at mid-day, but 
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in the evenings and at early morn the horizon is grey, and the 
scene chilling and cheerless. The leaves had fallen thickly, 
and lay on the ground in small yellow heaps—as if, with a faint 
hope of prolonging their stay by curling up and cuddling to- 
gether, to resist the chilling blast that must svon scatter them 
to the winds. 

Now, it is necessary to state that my wife had no such no- 
tions of romance and mystery as those to which I have pleaded 
guilty ; and to this hour, I can never believe that she joined 
me in this journey from any other motive than that of curiosity, 
being anxious to know how Mrs. B—— and the children liked 
the ‘“‘den” which had been selected for their future residence. 
But as the evening drew in and some of the chilling breezes of 
the autumn swept round the street-corner to meet us, I felt 
some very serious misgivings as to the possibility of getting 
home that night, were we ever so fortunate in finding out the 
residence of our friends ; at the same time I knew there would 
be a bed at our service in case we could not return till the next 
day. 

Following the direction given by B in his letter, we 
left all the habitations of men behind us, and striking into a 
dreary and dusty, road which seemed to be but little frequented, 
we continued our journey perhaps not quite so cheerfully as we 
had begun it. My wife—naturally tlmid as well as curious— 
repeatedly suggested our return, at the same time chiding me 
- for having taken her from home without knowing eat was 
going to! Now, as it was her own fault that she came out at 
all, 1 forbore mavng o07 further comment than a simple state- 
ae of the fact, which I was glad to see produced the desired 
eltect. | 

After about a quarter of an hour’s walk, we came to a little 
cottage, at which I determined to enquire the direction in which 
my friend’s house lay. An exceeding dirty-looking slip-shod 
girl with a broom in her hand opened the door, and seemed to 
stare with great surprise at such an “unusual apparition as 
the ce of two well-dressed individuals at such an hour 


in a ae as that. 

_ “Qould you kindly tell me young woman,” said I, ‘whether 
any gentleman of the name of B—— lives anywhere in this 
neighbourhood {” - 


“B—__! B___t” gaid the girl, repeating the name as if 
to mooie They be newly-come, be’ant ’em ?” 

*t Yes.” ris-sire; 

‘“* Oh—sure ! yes, they be come to the harnted house! Go 
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straight on till you come to a gurt brick house, with a gurt 
black tree afore it—that’s the place!” she replied in a breath, 
and having finished her direction, forthwith slammed the door 
in our faces. 

‘*‘ Haunted house!” exclaimed my wife, as we stood staring 
at one another without moving from the door, ‘Good heavens! 
let us go home again. _ 1—indeed I wouldn’t for the world— 
it’s getting very late, my love, pray let us get back again and 
come same other time earlier in the day.” 

Now it was my turn. 

*‘ You are very unreasonable, my dear! To go back again 
when it seems we are within a stone’s throw of the place, would 
be very foolish,” said I as we turned again into the road, ‘“‘and 
there’s the house, too, I declare! I wonder how it is we never 
saw it!” | 

At that moment I caught a view of what seemed to be the 
identical house ; and as we approached, "I could not but feel my 
interest somewhat excited by the appearance of the building 
which looked as if the term “den” were no very great misnomer. 
It was of middling size, and enclosed in a little garden com- 
posed of a rough and untidy grass-plot—which had evidently 
not been mown all the summer,—in the centre of which stood 
a large yew-tree, stretching its black branches on all sides like 
a huge ogre whose office was to keep the edifice behind from 
human eyes, by spreading his heavy-looking- and gigantic limbs 
in every direction, not even nodding to the passing breeze, 
but casting a dark and dismal shadow on everything around. 
Round the grass-plot on each side was a strip of gravel walk 
leading to the house, which was approachable only by an ascent 
of three or four wide stone steps. 

The house itself bore the appearance of having been unten- 
anted for some time; the paint on the door in many places had 

__ Sswelled up in large blisters, and in others had come off in large 
- ee and the knocker,—being a device of a large savage- 
looking lion’s head with a-huge black ring in his mouth—was 
|. leose and creaky. The double knock with which I saluted 
_ the tenants of the mansion, echoed again and again through 
__ the passages and staircases inside, for it appeared that they had 
Mot yet had time to lay down the carpets, and only that part 
_ of their furniture had been adjusted which was required for 
immediate use. 
The sound of little voices on the stairs seemed to contrast 
_ somewhat strangely with the cheerless appearance of matters 
- inside ; but the speculations in which we had both been silently 
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indulging were speedily stopped by the appearance of Mrs. 

, who came running to us, and having nearly shaken our 
hands off, she showed us into the parlor, she ran away with 
my hat and gloves, and my wife’s bonnet and boa, re-appearing 
with her husband, who gave us a hearty welcome. 

“ Well,” said I, after the due civilities had been given and 
returned; ‘you've a sweet pretty place here. I suppose 
you're in your element now! How, in the name of all that’s 
mysterious did you ever find such a place?” I enquired. 

“Tl tell you. It was mentioned to me by a friend that the 
house had not been tenanted for some time, and was to be got 
dirt cheap. As it was said to be haunted, nobody would live 
in it, so that I hold it almost at a peppercorn rent ! !” } 

“ Haunted !” said I, glancing at my wife who looked very 
uneasy. ‘‘ But I suppose there is no truth in the report ¢” 

“Pooh, pooh, man; d’ye think I'ma fool? There was | 
believe some old half-pay major who cut his throat one morning 
up stairs, and it was said that he occasionally came back and 
smoked his pipe as usual, and kicked up a deuce of a clatter 
among the chairs and tables. It seems his ghostly highness 
took a particular delight too in throwing the fire-irons down 
the stairs, and then rolling down after them, as some such 
sounds were heard. However, he has not made his appearance 
yet, and when he does, I mean to give him a pipe and let him 
pull away as long as he likes.” 

“‘ That’s cool, at all events ;—my dear, if you'll get your 
bonnet and shawl well——” 

“You'll do nothing of the sort!” interrupted my friend. 
“It’s just oe to rain fast, and out of this house you 
don’t go to-night, either of you!” 

“Thank you Mrs. B——” observed my wife, rising very 
earnestly to go, “ you’re very kind ; I’m sure my love ” she 
said, appealing to me, “ I’m sure there’s nothing we should 
like better; but remember you have an engagement very 
early in the morning.” , 

“T tell you you sha’nt go to-night ; but of course in the 
morning you can do as you please. Think of me sending a 
couple of friends out such a night as this, and no conveyance 
nearer than two miles !” BROn eS 

“‘But you have no convenience for us?” suggested I. 

“Oh yes,” replied Mrs. B——, “ you shall sleep in the 
children’s bed, and we will have them in ours; they have been 
rather restless arid feverish these last two or three nights since 
we've been here.” a9 4 
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It was in vain that my wife repeatedly nudged me and said 
we must be going; my friends were inexorable, and the appear- 
ance of decanters, hot water and cigars, and lastly, the chess- 
board, conspired to reconcile me to my destiny; whilst my 
wife and Mrs. B managed to while away the time by 
discussing matters of frills and furbelows, and the state of the 

‘ mode generally of flounces. 

Having played a few games at chess, and discussed some 
very fine cigars, bed-time arrived ; “and what with the balmy 
influence of brandy-and-water, together with the pleasing ex- 
citement of being the winner, I confess the unpleasantness of 
passing the night in a haunted house was somewhat mollified. 

“ As we were not prepared for visitors,” said Mrs. B——, 
as she provided us with a candle to light us to bed, ‘you must 
take us as we are; I think you will find the bed comfortable, 
and I have provided you with the necessary habiliments from 
our wardrobe.” 

Having thanked our host and hostess for their kindness, we 
ascended the staircase, our footsteps resounding from one 
landing to another with most dismal echo. The bedroom 
assigned for our use must have been one of the largest in the 
house. It was lofty and spacious, and had evidently been a 
handsome one ; but the paper was faded and much disfigured, 
and the mouldings and cornices much chipped and defaced, 
apparently by Time and ill-usage. 

Having, at my wife’s particular request most minutely ex- 
amined the interior of all the closets and cupboards, and turned 
the rusty old keys of those that had any, I was not long in 
arraying myself in the night-dress kindly afforded by my 
attentive hostess ; and I soon found the occurrences of the 
day—which had passed in review through my mind—gradually 

_ becoming dim and indistinct ; the haunted house—the gaunt 

and grim yew-tree—-the game of chess, all seemed to have 

jammed themselves together into a strange sort of jumble in 

_ my mind, until I lost all power of distinction. 

—, My sleep was sound, but short; for I soon felt an uncere- 

_ Monious digging in my ribs that soon started me to conscious- 

less. I started up in bed, and for a moment could not tell 

_ where Iwas. The dim, grey streaks of morning light seemed 

be just breaking. 

* Good heavens ! will you never wake?” said a voice sharply, 
ch I knew to be my wife’s, ‘I can bear it no longer.” 

ay t—how—yee—aw—what the d—lI’s the matter?” said 

rubbing my eyes and yawning. 
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“What's the matter! good gracious! there’s something 
under the bed—I’m sure there is! I have felt the bed rise and 
fall gradually ever since I got in, and I can bear it no longer, 
the place is haunted !” 

I endeavoured to console my partner, although I felt a 
singular sensation creep through me which I cannot describe ; 
I tried to soothe her fears as well as I could; but upon 
quietly waiting a few moments to see whether she had any 
grounds for alarm, I distinctly felt a sort of undulation beneath 
me, which could not possibly have been produced by any 
normal cause. 

To jump out of bed and get a light was the work of an 
instant ; but by the time that was accomplished my wife had 
gone off into a violent fit of hysterics, and before she had 
recovered I heard my host and hostess at the door, demanding 
admittance. I was not sorry to admit them; and if the 
reader conld have seen us all at that moment, his gravity 
would have sustained a severe shock. 

‘* What’s the matter?” enquired B , 

‘“*Oh—only—humph !—the bed has been moving up and 
down all night! Ha! what’s this?” and as I spoke I 
caught sight of several large marks upon the floor—‘ good 
heavens! it is blood ! ” 

* Blood!” exclaimed Mrs. B——, “never! the room was 
scoured the day before yesterday ! ” 

* * * 





* * 

After the momentary alarm had subsided, a minute investi- 
gation at once showed the real state of the case. The boards 
of which the flooring was composed, were redueed to a state of 
sponginese by reason of age and rot sothat every time we drewour 
breath the bedstead sunk almost into the plaster beneath, and 
we found that the bedposts had disappeared for the space of at 
least an inch. 

With regard to the blood-spots, that remained a mystery 
till the next morning, when it was discovered that it had been 
found necessary to administer a powder to one of the little 
ones and that it had been mixed—not with blood gentle reader, 
—but black currant jam, which the troublesome little patient 
had smeared over the floor on which it was seated at the time. 

us ended our adventure in “THE HAUNTED BEDROOM,” 
and thoughwe have laughed ‘many a-time and oft’ over the joke 
wife is very sore upon that point, and can never be 

er to tell the story, or listen to its repetition. 
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A CHRONICLE OF THE COURT OF WURTEMBERG. 
(FROM THE GERMAN OF HAUFF.) 
By G. I. Knox. 


CHAPTER III. 


Tue Minister entered the guard-room with that air of hauteur 
which announced a favourite of Fortune; he wore a coat of 
red cloth embroidered in gold, and a red waistcoat, the long 
flaps of which reached to his knees. From his belt was sus- 

nded a sword ornamented with a richly-jewelled hilt, and 

is head was covered with a cocked hat and plume of feathers. 
The Captain advanced to meet him with a respectful air. 

‘“‘ What is your name?” demanded the Minister in an im- 
perious tone of voice. 

*‘ Reelzinger, Captain in the second battalion of grenadiers.” 

** You have studied at the universities ?” 

*‘ T studied jurisprudence at Leipsic.” 

‘“¢ How long have you been in the service ?” 

‘‘ A year and two months.” 

“¢ Very good, you may retire.” 

The Captain, evidently hurt at this interrogatory, made a 
profound salutation and left the room. The Registrar felt 
strangely moved at the idea of finding himself alone with this 
man who made all the country tremble; he coloured when he 
met his eye, and yet he endeavoured to trace in the features of 
the Minister some resemblance to those of the beautiful Leah. 

The Jew seated himself in an arm-chair, and made a sign 
to Gustavus to take his place on a bench opposite to him. 

‘Young man,” said he, “if your repose and happiness are 
dear to you, reply sincerely to the questions I am now about 
to put to you. If you attempt to deceive me, I shall have no 
diffcalty in discovering it.” 

‘I am a public functionary,” replied Gustavus, “and the 
oath which F took as a Christian and a citizen——” 

“‘ Enough of that. You would not be the first. who had 
violated his oath. Who were those two masks who amused 





_ the public last night at my expense? you ought to know, you 


were near me.” 
‘7 know not.” 
~* You know not! Recollect; I am here as a judge. Did 


i = you not recognise one of those men by his voice ?” 
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‘*No, Herr Minister.” 

“ What! you did not recognise your own father?” 

“‘ My father!” exclaimed the young Registrar in a tone of 
anguish. ‘* You are deceived, or rather, you have been ill 
informed. My father is a peaceable, serious, man; his cha- 
racter, his age, his public duties, permit him not to appear at 
a masked ball.”’ 

‘“* He ought not to wepet? at such assemblies. I am well 
aware that these people hate me, simply because they can no 
longer meddle as they would desire with the administration of 
the country: but I shall show these rebels what they are, and 
what I am.” 

‘Herr Minister!” exclaimed the young man in a tone of 
irritation. 

‘“* Herr Registrar!” replied Siiss with an ironical smile. 

‘** My father,” resumed Gustavus, ‘“‘isa manof honour. You 
_ of rebels? my father has ever faithfully served the Duke. 

ow dare you apply to him the epithet of rebel?” 

‘Herr Registrar, I call that man a rebel who contents him- 
self with merely serving his country, but who serves not the 
Duke. I know your father, and | know also who those two 
masks were, and if I did not cause the Advocate to be arrested 
last night it was solely out of regard for you.” 

‘** Out of regard forme? It was, I suppose, from the same 
motive, that they made me pass the night in this guard-room.” 

‘* No,” replied the Minister with a smile, “it was to calm 
the ardour excited by your interview withthe fair Sultana. 
Ah! poor child! how she threw herself at my feet and conjured 
me to save you. She believed that you were accused of some 
capital crime.” 

‘* You knew me not, and I can, of course, understand why 
I was so severely treated. but the character of Leah ought to 
have been a guarantee for you, that there was nothing criminal 
in this intimacy.” 

“* Oriminal! I should think not, indeed. By the bones of 
my Fathers, were it otherwise, there are still a few dungeons 
I know of, into which not a ray of the sun’s light ever pene- 
trates, in one of which | should have you incarcerated for the 
remainder of your life. Think you, then, in your Christian’s 

ride, that an Israelite attaches not as high a price to his 
pe honour as a Nazarene ?” wd 

** Herr Minister,” ER Gustavus, proudly, “I cast no 
reflections on your family honour. nor on the value you place 
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upon it; but I must say I cannot conceive what right you have 
to use such threats to me. My father, it is true, is a man of 
but little importance, compared to such a personage as yourself, 
but the Advocate Lanbeck knows the means of having justice 
rendered to him in Germany. Vienna is not so far from Stut- 
gard, and the Emperor has not yet signed the letters patent 
which the Duke remitted you yesterday. As to your sister’s 
honour, I can assure you it is as precious to me as my. own.” 
* You would make a good advocate,” said the Jew with a 
smile. ‘ You please me. I have heard vour labours highly 
spoken of, and men of your stamp ought to be employed in 
something better than ransacking old acts, and arranging law 


papers. You are named Councillor, and I rejoice in being the 


first to announce your promotion to you, and to congratulate 
you upon it.” 

The young man suddenly rose from his seat, not with the 
joy which this unforeseen news might have caused him, but 
with the dread of passing in the eyes of the world, in his 
father’s eyes more especially, asa creature of thisodious Minister. 

“Sir,” said he, ‘‘ 1 cannot accept this favour. Think of 
what would be said by so many men, both older and more de- 
serving of such a post than myself.” 

‘“‘' What is that to me?” replied the Minister. ‘ You are 
Councillor; no false delicacy ! that is unsupportable to me.” 
Then assuming a more friendly tone, he continued : ‘“* How far 
have you got with my Leah? you have certainly bewitched that 
sweet child. But fear nothing; I care not so much as they 
imagine about fortune. Your family is one of the oldest, the 
most respected of the Burgher class, and that suits me better 
than wealth. Your father will, of course, give you some little 
fortune, but I will bestow on Leah the dowry of a princess.” 

The dungeons of which the Jew had just before made men- 
tion would, at this moment, have been more agreeable to Gus- 


tavus than this offer of the Minister. The hatred which the 


very name of Siiss inspired amongst the Wurtemburgians, the 


= prejudices which still reigned throughout Germany against this 


unhappy race of Israel, so strongly biassed the feelings of the 


young Registrar that they stifled for the moment the senti- 
_ ments with which the beautiful Leah had inspired him : : 


‘*Sir,” said he, in a trembling voice, “‘1 am the devoted 


friend of Leah, but I fear that you have misunderstood the 


nature of my affections, and Leah herself can tell you that, on 
: c2 
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the project which you have conceived, not a single word has 
ever our lips.” 

“© What mean these idle words?” cried the Minister with 
ill-repressed ire. 

« Sir,” continued Gustavus firmly, ‘consider the difference 
in our religions.” 

‘¢And, may I ask, did you, yourself consider these differ- 
ences when you put these ideas of love into my sister’s head ¢ 
But let not this obstacle deter you, I will talk over this point 
with your father. He seriously committed himself yesterday, 
he is in my power, and it rests with you to insure his safety. 
You shall repair the imprudence you Save committed towards 
my family, you shall espouse my sister, or I shall treat. you as 
a rascal, and put your father into irons. I give you one month 
to reflect ; during this time, my house is open to you, and you 
can visit your betrothed as often as you please. One month, 
do you understand? .From this moment you are at liberty, 
and on the morrow, Herr Councillor, you will be invested into 
your new office.” 

At these words, he rose from his seat and retired from the 
room with the same haughty air he had entered it ; on passing 
through the ante-chamber he gave orders to the Captain of the 

to procure suitable garments for Herr Councillor Lanbeck, 
and to set him forthwith at liberty. 

‘‘In Heaven’s name,” cried Dainese hurrying into the 
chamber; what has passed! why did the Minister cause you 
to be arrested, and what sotetd the by this visit ?” 

‘** He came,” replied Gustavus, “ to congratulate me.” 

“To congratulate you ! and upon what ?” 

“* pon my appointment as Councillor.” 

‘*God be praised, I see you laughing and joking, and I 
dreaded lest I should find you in a very different situation.” 

“TI am perfectly serious; he has appointed me Councillor. 
Is not that a ne preferment 2” 

“No,” said the Oaptain, “you cannot have reached this 
point of degradation. No, no, I know you too well; come, 
own that you are jesting: Councillor ! it only remains for you 
to marry his sister.” 

“ And this I am also todo in a month’s time; at least, so 

says my een nein tartans eo ) 
Malediction! your replies will drive me mad; one 

not ateuch things”. ag 

“Once more, I can assure you I am perfectly serious.” 









z to see Gustavus,” said the young girl blushing deeply. 
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The captain felt a tear starting te his eye, but repressing at 
once this sign of weakness :— 

‘«¢ Accursed be the day,” cried he, ‘‘on which I saw thee for 
the first time, or when I named thee brother. Ge,, rejoin th: 
Jew, aid him inimpoverishing the country, and rejoice thyse 
in becoming rich at the expense of thy Fatherland, Why, I 
would sell my epaulette, I would give a year of my life to 
have the pleasure of commanding the guard which shall escort 
thee to the scaffold with thy infamous Jew.” 

“T sincerely trust I shall not go quite so far,” replied Gus- 
tavus laughing, “and I also trust that you may learn, later, 
to judge me better.” 

© pronounced these words with such an air of dignity, that 
his friend who had before almost suspected him of treason, now 
resumed full and entire confidence in his sincerity and honour. 

“Take care, however!” cried he, “the Jew is a skilful 
rn. and the game is in his hands, Still he may yet deceive 

imself. We shall see.” 

Our readers must now follow us into the dwelling-house of 
the Advocate Lanbeck. 

In a large and decently-furnished apartment, is a man of 
about fifty years of age, enveloped in the wide folds of a loose 
dressing-gown, pacing with hurried strides up and down the 
room. Inthe embrasure of a window, are seated two young 
girls, respectively of eighteen and twenty years of age, who, 
each time that the Advocate turns his back ingis walk through 
the chamber, observe him with an anxious eye, and exchange 
afew words together in a whisper. Both were assiduously 
engaged in needlework, while, at times, they would pause for a 
few moments in their occupation to glance down the street, as 
though they were in expectation of the arrival of some friend 
or acquaintance. They dared not address the slightest remark 
to their father, for they had both been brought up very strictly. 
All at once, the younger let fall her work and leaned out of 
the window. Their father remarked this action, and paused 
fora moment without, however offering a word. 

“Tis he, Father !—’tis he!” cried Catherine; “he is 
walking so fast. But what a singular dress!” 

_ “It is Blankenberg’s hunting dress,” murmured Edwiga. 
. .* How comes it,” rejoined Catherine with a smile, ‘ that 
_ you are so well acquainted with Blankenberg’s wardrobe ?” 
oe “‘ He has come here more than once with that very coat on 
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The arrival of the Registrar put an end to the conversation 
of the two sisters. The Advocate, whose features betokened 
severity and anger, was seated in his arm-chair. The hearts 


. of the two young girls beat quickly when the door opened and 


they saw their brother enter. The latter advanced witb an 
air of modesty and said :— 

“You have been doubtless uneasy, Father, at not seeing 
me this morning according to custom.” 

“ No;” replied the Advocate, in a grave tone, ‘“ you are 
old enough to know how to conduct yourself properly ; but two 
circumstances have surprised me. The first—that you re- 
mained but one hour at the ball; the second—that you pro- 
longed until day the diversions of the night. You ought to 
have been at the Chancery court more than half-an-hour ago.” 

‘‘They must, however, dispense with my attendance there 
to day, for since eight o'clock this morning I have experienced 
so many contending emotions, that I may be permitted to re- 


main a little longer with you. Try and guess, my dear sisters, 


where I have been.” 

His sisters regarded him with a dissatisfied air: they feared 
lest this tone of levity would vex their father. 

** How is it possible for us to guess?” said one of them; “I 
have never asked you where you went with your friends, and 
this morning you appear quite inexplicable.” 

**T have been,” replied the Registrar, ‘in a fabulous castle, 
within whose walls you have never placed your foot, nor you 
either, my dear father,—I have been in the guard-house.” 

** In the guard-house !” cried both the young girls with an 
exclamation of terror. 

‘*] am very sorry indeed to hear this, Gustavus,” said the 
old Advocate. “Iflam not mistaken, you are the first Lan- 
beck that was ever put in the guard-house.” | 

** And I am still more sorry,” replied Gustavus, with a sig- 
nificant glance at his father, ‘‘ for I have been the victim of a 
mistake, and I am not the Lanbeck who offended the Jew last 

ight at the card-table.” 
he old Advocate turned pale: “ Retire to your chamber, 
girls,” said he to his daughters ; then when they had reluct- 
antly obeyed his commands, he desired his son-to sit down 
beside him, ‘and taking his hand within his own, he said :— 

“‘ How have you found out what passed? who told you ?” 

“ The Jew himself.” 
* Ts it possible!” ~ 
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“ This is nothing, I have most surprising things to tell 
ou,” and thereupon he gave his father a succint and faithful 
narrative of all that had taken place between himself and the 
Minister, omitting, however, all mention of what had been 
said concerning Leah. 
‘“‘ T see how it is,” said the Advocate, after a moment’s silence. 
“This man fears us: he has not dared to prosecute me, becuse 
I am too popular, and this title of Councillor which he has 
offered you is a snare laid for us both.” 
*“* How so ¢” | 
*‘ My dear boy, yon are the plaything of a cabal, but as true 
as I am your father you will not be so for long. The Jew has 
made his calculations: if you refuse the employment he offers 
ou, he will complain to the Duke, and will seize this occasion 
in order to compel me to send in my resignation. He well 
knows that they cannot depose me, and he also knows that I 
am his enemy ; if, on the other hand, you accept this place of 
Councillor, we both of us become by this means suspected by 
the patriots. They will be well aware that I have not purchased 
fur you this important post, and they know also that the Jew 
gives away nothing without some return, whence they. will 
naturally conclude that we have gone over to his party. This 
is his plan, and I must do him the justice to say that it is a 
cleverly-conceived one; but, God be praised, there still re- 
mains for me a means of preserving the confidence of our party. 
In the meantime, accept this post of Councillor: when affairs 
shall have changed, you will resume your former modest employ- 
ment of Registrar, and all parties will recognise your innocence.” 
“Father,” said the young man, uneasily, ‘* your reputation 
‘is above all suspicion ; but mine? Before affairs change, a con- 
siderable period of time may elapse.” | 
_ “My son, this country is shaken to its very foundations. 
Think you that this can last? No! in a few months all will 
be over. Believe my words, and have confidence in your God.” 
___ At the moment when old Lanbeck pronounced with a solemn 
_ Voice these prophetic words, the house-bell rang, and almost 
immediately afterwards an officer entered the apartment. His 
animated countenance, his strongly-marked and characteristic 
atures, and his bright and penetrating eyes betokened courage 
and resolution. This officer had acquired a brilliant reputation 
in the service. 
___ *@olonel Von Reuder,” said the Advocate, presenting the 
" Rew comer to his son, “ the name at least, Gustavus, must be 
miliar to you.” 
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“ It could not be otherwise,” said the young man, bowing. 
‘“ Whenever our soldiers speak of the battles of Malplaquet 
and Peterwardein, the name of Herr Von Reuder stands in 
the first rank of their narratives.” 

“They do me too much honour,” replied the Colonel. “ But 
what think you, my dear Advocate, this Jew wants to meddle 
with our trade also. I have come to ask your advice.” 

‘‘ | know not what it concerns,” said the Advocate, “ but, 
whatever you do, be prudent.” 

“ It concerns,” cried the Colonel, stamping his foot angril 
on the floor, “‘ my honour, and the honour of our army. It 
seems that, to please this dog of a Jew, I must break one of 
my best officers, and if I refuse, I am myself to be dismissed 
the’ service to-morrow.” 

‘ Explain to me,” said the Advocate, “ what has passed.” 

“The facts are simply these: last night, a prisoner was 
brought to our main-guard with express orders that he should 
be closely watched, and that no report should be made on the 
subject. This morning, Captain Reelzinger found the prisoner 
in the officers’ sdadiitest Half-an-hour afterwards, the 
Minister himself entered the room and had a private interview 
with the prisoner, andon leaving the main-guard forbid the 
Captain to enter this fact in his report. Thus we are submitted 
to the prescriptions of a Jew. According to the rules of the 
service I must break the Captain, my honour exacts it, and 
were it to cost me my epaulettes I will do my duty.” 

“ The. Jew,” said the Advocate, turning to his son, ‘‘is yet 
more crafty than we imagined; he has set. a snare, it seems, 
for the Colonel also. But, my dear Reuder, before we proceed 
farther I must inform you who your prisoner was. You sce 
him before you in the person of my son.” 

The Colonel, still pre-oceupied with the rigour of his military 
duties, cast.a glance of dissatisfaction upon the young man: 


his seat in anger. 
**Good,” said he: “let him hate me.and persecute mo as 
' much ashe pleases, that is his affair, and I know the General 
i, o But, ge Pet he attacks you, and 
epent: rr Registrar, you must accept 
intment which has been offered you ; it i abealately 
u should remain at his post, the inter- 
laws require it. As for me, I shall 
re it to cost. me my life.” 
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“No,” said the Advocate: ‘read this letter which | have 
just received from Wurtzburg, and tell me if you still wish to 
see the Duke.” | 

The Colonel took the letter; as he read his countenance 
became more sombre, and when he had finished the perusal of 
it, his visage wore a singular expression of anger andstupefaction. 

‘«‘ Father,” said the young man, “you make me the witness 
of a scene at which I have no right to be present; you force 
me to assume a character unsuited to me; I have been named 
Councillor I know not why ; I must submit to the shame of 
this nomination, I know not for what purpose; and in this 
very house are passing certain things which are kept hidden 
from me, I know not why. Colonel Von Reuder, you advise 
me to keep an appointment which strikes a blow at the honour 
and dignity of my father: 1 have the right of demanding from 
you your motives for such advice.” 

“The young man is in the right,” replied the Colonel. “I 
think wo ought to explain our projects to him.” 

“¢ Be it so,” said the father; “sit down, my son; if up to 
the present time, I have delayed admitting yon into our confi- 
dence, it was only through the fear, lest in my fatherly affection 
I should be accused of attributing to you more firmness and 

dence than you were possessor of. I need not tell you what 
Wurtemburg has become within these last three years, that 
is to say, ever since Duke Alexander has ruled over us. A 
Lanbeck shall never murmur against his legitimate sovereign ; 
our prince is, besides, a man of courage and ability, and, after 
Prince Eugene, is perhaps the first soldier of our time; but in 
civil affairs he does not exhibit the same qualities which dis- 
tinguish him in the army. He treats too lightly the adminis- 
tration of this little country, and disdains to occupy himself 
with it.” 
~ ‘This little country !” cried the Colonel bitterly : “‘is it thus 
_ that they designate our beautiful Wurtemburg. They say that 
_ it is impossible to ruin it, and yet if we continue to be governed 
_ 8 we are at present, if all our appointments are to be sold in 
order that a herd of miserable rascals may triumph over men of 
_ Worth and talent, if all the sap and manly strength of the 
#ountry is to be exhausted by degrees——” 
_ . *No, no, my friend, things will not go on thus. The Duke, 
= it is true, is deceived in the most shameful manner by the Jew 
and his satellites, but there is a strong party formed against 
traitors. The Jew wishes to dissolve the States, with the 
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view of finally abolishing them; this is the plot which my 
letter from Wurtzburg has revealed to me. But we shall be 
able to prevent it,” 

“Tt is impossible,” cried Gustavus, “that the Duke can 
accede to such a project, and resolve to overthrow the bases of 
liberty and public repose.” 

“The Duke,” replied the Colonel, ‘is ignorant, I am sure, 
of the unworthy schemes of our adversaries. His glory is 
too dear to him that he should soil its lustre by such a misdeed. 
Perhaps, after all, he would not be sorry to profit by the new 
situation in aces for him. And for what other purpose 
could the wily Jew have demanded letters patent, if it were 
not to shelter himself from the consequences of failure, or in 
case the Prince should be obliged himself to punish those too- 
zealous servants, who had sought to place absolute power at 
his feet.” 

“And you seek to contend with these men ’” said Gustavus 
in a dejected tone. 

“ Yes !” cried the Advocate resolutely, ‘“‘ we cannot yet give 
you the names of all those who have associated themselves with 
_our enterprise : let it suffice to say that they are men the most 
distinguished amongst the ranks of both the nobility and the 
burgher class. We had originally intended invoking the aid 
of the Emperor, but existing circumstances are unfavourable 
to this design, and we have but little enough time left for our 
preparations ; we have now but to——” 

** Anticipate our enemies,” cried the Colonel with intrepidity. 
“ On St. Josie day, the 19th of March, their plans are to 
be put into execution ; but some days beforehand we shall sum- 
mon the peasantry to our assistance; arrest the traitors, and if 
our attempt prove successful, we shall proceed at once to the 
Prince, renew our oaths of fidelity, and point out the abyss 
into which they were about to drag him. _ He is a brave soldier 
and a man of hansét': and will be indignant when he learns 
a true nature of that web in which they sought to entangle 

im, | 

“ And whilst you are at the work,” demanded Gustavus, 
“‘where will the Duke be?” — peat 

“* The conspirators, in order to profit by his absence, have 

him to visit the fortresses of Kehl and Philipsburg, 

d it is to this latter place that we intend hastening. He is 
to start on the 1Jth, and the persons-‘who are to accompany 
him are already named; but they speak so much of this journey 
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that I fear it will never take place, and that it is but another 
cunningly-devised trick on the part of our enemies.” 

« You now know our projects,” said the Advocate, ‘be dis- 
creet and prudent. A single word might destroy all. Place 
your hand within that of your father, and of this brave officer, 
and swear to keep silence upon what you have heard.” 

‘“‘T swear it !” said Gustavus in a firm voice. 

His father and the Colonel took him in their arms and 
saluted him as one of their own. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Own dark and cheerless evening of the month of March, 
young Lanbeck passed slowly along the damp alleys of his 
father’s garden. His cheeks were pale, his eyes heavy and 
lustreless, his lips tightly compressed. In the space of a few 
days only he had grown as it were several years older. His 
anticipations were but too speedily justified. No one could 
understand the rapid elevation of this young man. The 
creatures of the Minister accosted him with disgusting famili- 

arity, and Gustavus experienced a sensation of repugnance 
everytime that one of these men, who seemed to him so des- 
picable, came up to himas a thief would to an accomplice. 
he benevolent greeting given him by the Minister, was in his 
eyes but another insult. Every honourable man who had 
until lately saluted him kindly, now studiously avoided him, 
_and would turn aside their heads if by chance they met him in 
the street. 
+ The thought of Leah added still further to his grief. He 
_ Clearly foresaw what a catastrophe it would be for his family, 
_ supposing his father’s project should fail. But whatever might 
__ be the Jew’s crimes, he could not think without trembling at 
_ the storm which was about to burst on the Minister’s head. 
_ What would become of poor Leah, if her brother were cast 
_ into prison, and what would be the vengeance of the Duke 
_ ‘when he came to be enlightened on the perfidies and crimes of 
\ his Prime Minister ! 
' He thought also of the threats uttered by Siiss, and there 
re moments when he cursed the hour in which he had first 
beheld the lovely Jewess, in which he had exchanged with her 
first glance, and the first word. Then he would form the 
lution of seeing her no more, and of confessing all to his 
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father ; but then again when he recalled to mind the beauty, 
the innocence, the sweet and affectionate manner of the young 
irl, he found himself drawn towards the spot where, favoure 
y the obscurity of evening, he could meet and converse with 
her. . 

‘“‘ At last you are come!” said she, stretching her little 
white hand to him through the trellis-work which separated tho 
garden of the Advocate from that of the Minister. ‘ How 

ou have made me wait! and how cruelly I have suffered ; 
but why will you see me only in this garden at this bad time 
of the year, when you could come in all et to the house.” 

“‘ Leah,” replied Gustavus, taking her proffered hand and 
pressing it to his lips ‘be not unjust tome. I cannot go to 
your house, since I appear not at your brother’s parties, and 
when I do not wish you to appear there either : but you blush. 
Tell me frankly, have you been to any of these parties?” 

* Listen to me,” said she ; ‘“ you recollect what passed that 
night after the Carnival ball ; how I prayed, conjured my 
brother to set you at liberty. Since then, his conduct has 
quite changed towards me. He is more affectionate, more 
brotherly, and treats meas a great personage, A fow daysago, 
he begged me to put on a ball dress, gave me with his own 
hands a beautiful necklace, and led me that evening inte his 
reception rooms. There, they played, they danced, and at 
first this reunion pleased mo mueh, but soon-——” 

** Soon $” exclaimed Lanbeck impatiently. 

“I foundmyself ill atease. I willnot go toany more of them.” 

*: Would that you had never gone!” to 

** | knew not what this society was. And besides, my bro- 
ther told me positively, that by going imto the worlda little | 
should please my future husband.” : 

“ Please whom ?” cried Gustavus. 

“ Why, whom but you? But I cannot understand you at 
allnow: youare so cold, so embarrassed, and at the very mo- 
ment, teo, when all obstacles are smoothed away. You appear 
dull, preoceupied ; in place of making use of the liberty you 
of ing the house, you meet me in this garden as 


if you feared lest people should discover our connection.” 
+ Geeangrammaiiont en ‘exprossed facies. deoth 

have you not. to my brother 

your wish to marry me, and has he not told you that by means 

9 royal ordinance under the Duke’s hand he would be ena- 

to remove the obstacle arising from the differences in our 


> 
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religious persuasions? Fortunately, you are not a Catholic: 
otherwise the evil would be irremediable ; but you Protestants, 
you know, are, after all, but honest heretics like ourselves.” 

‘Leah, Leah! in Heaven’s name who could have told you 
this?” exclaimed the young man in accents of wild alarm. 
‘And how can I remove your error?” 

‘¢ Pardon me,” rejoined Leah, “if I have dared to compare 
your religion to mine, and do not alarm yourself at the thoughts 
of what may happen. My brother can do all he wishes ; but 
I have a favour to ask from you. You have two amiable sis- 
ters; I see them sometimes working at their window, and I 
should so much like to see them nearer and to become 

uainted with them. Do, pray, make me known to them.” 
ei he unhappy young man was unable to reply a single word. 
He regarded with an indefinable sentiment of pity and terror 
the fair young girl, who, cradled as it were in her own sweet 
illusions, stood smiling in conscious innocence beside him, but 

whose future fate he dreaded to contemplate. 

*¢ What is the matter, dear Gustavus ?” said she anxiously. 
“ Your hand trembles within mine. Are you ill?” 

“‘ Good evening, Herr Councillor,” said the Minister, who 
had approached unperceived by Gustavus. ‘The night is cool, 
why remain out here in plate of coming into a warm and com- 
fortable room? You know my house is always open to you.” 

_ With whom are you speaking, Gustavus?” cried the 
Advocate, who at that moment approached the garden hedge. 
_ “With the Minister stammered Gustavus. 

‘Your most obedient servant,” said the old man dryly. 
“T have not the pleasure of seeing your excellency, on account 
of the darkness of the evening; but I seize this opportunity 
of thanking you for my son’s promotion, and I am charmed to 

_ find that you are on such good terms with him.” 

“I did not come here,” replied Siiss with a sardonic laugh, 
_ to speak to your son. I came to seek my sister, for whom 
__ the coldness of the evening might be injurious.” 
___.* Your sister!” cried the old man. ‘‘ Gustavus, what does 
__all this mean ¢” 
Do not be angry, I pray you,” roplied the Jew, “your 


a 


_ §0n is only paying his court to Leah, but in all honour, I can 
_ assure you.” — 

__. “Miserable boy,” said old Lanbeck, pushing his son roughly 
ly the shoulder ; “go to your room, I have two words to say 
@ you. And you, Franlein Siiss, see that you speak not to 
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my son anymore ; he is an honest Christian, who would not 
marry you were your brother King of Jerusalem.” 

So saying, he dragged his son towards the house. Leah 
burst into a passionate flood of tears, but the minister called 
after them with a laugh :— 

‘‘A pretty scene, on my honour. Do not forget, Herr 
Councillor, that you have still fifteen days left to make up 
your mind. On the expiration of this term, I shall keep my 
word.” 

Gustavus, who had a profound respect for his father, and 
who knew that he should be unable to resist his commands, 
followed him in silence. The Advocate cast himself into a 
chair, and hid his facein his hands. The young Councillor 
regarded him with anxiety, and without daring to offer a word. 
His sisters approached, demanding anxiously what it was that 
thus afflicted their father. 

‘Jt is this unhappy boy !” cried the Advocate pointing to 
his son; ‘‘’tis he who seeks to overwhelm our family with in- 
famy ; he is the Judas of the house, he is the murderer of his 
father. He has just struck me a mortal blow.” 

** In Heaven’s name, Gustavus, what is all this?” exclaimed 
both the young girls, trembling with emotion. 

‘“*] know,” replied the unhappy young man; “I well know 
that appearances are against me.” : 

‘‘ Appearances !” retorted the old Advocate, casting on Gus- 
tavus a glance of fury, and raising his hand as if to strike him. 
‘Do you imagine you can deceive me as you did after the 
Carnival ball? Beyond a doubt it- would be more convenient 
for you that I were in my grave ; you wish me dead that I may 
be no longer witness of your shame. But there is time yet; | 
will disinherit you: these are my dear children, you shall be 
cast out of my dwelling and cursed, aye cursed !” 

“ Father, father!” cried the three childrén with one voice. 
The two girls rushed towards the Advocate, and Edwiga 
pressed her lips to those of her father as if to efface the unhappy 
words he had pronounced.- Catherine took Gustavus by the 
hand as if to defend him ; but the young man darted towards 
the door. | : | 3 

*‘ 7 have borne,” said he, “all that a son can bear from a 
father; but I have other duties to fulfil, I have my honour to 
defend. And if you will not yield to my oaths of fidelity, if 
you have no longer any confidence in me, the die is cast, adieu!” 
“Remain!” cried the Advocate; “is it by these threats 
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that you think to appease me? Are you, then, in such a hurry 
to turn into a road where we can meet no more?” 

“ But, father,” said Catherine gently, “‘we have always 
loved Gustavus so dearly, and you have so often praised his 
good qualities to us! What crime has he then committed, 
that. you should treat him with such severity ?” 

‘¢ He loves the Jew’s sister, and he converses with her and 
with his brother-in-law, Siiss, by the garden hedge. Now, 
answer me; can you justify yourself? Oh! madman that I was 
to believe that they were laying a snare for me by giving him 


this appointment, it is through the interest of the beautiful - 


Jewess that he has been named Councillor.” 
“« My father will not listen to me,” said Gustavus with tears 
in his eyes. ‘It is, then, to you, my sisters, that I address 
myself ; I will relate to you all that has passed and I trust, 
when you have heard all, that you will not condemn me.” 

Gustavus then related how he had become acquainted with 
Leah, how good and amiable and ingenuous she was, and what 

easure he experienced in conversing with her: he added that, 
or the rest, he had never even dreamed of marrying the young 
girl, and that he would, this very evening, have declared -his 

_ resolution to the Minister, had not the interview been inter- 
rupted by the arrival of his father. 

*¢ You have acted very wrongly,” said his sister Edwiga. 
“Since you yourself allow that you never had any intention 
of marrying this young girl, it was your duty to shun anything 
jpproaching an acquaintance with her. You were also wrong 

‘in- keeping this intimacy concealed from our father. Now you 
. have exposed both yourself and your family to the ridicule of 
| the townspeople, and not only that, but to serious danger also, 
| for Suiss will carry his threats into execution. He will revenge 
himself upon you and our father for the insult you have 
‘Offered him.” | 

_ “ Why reproach him,” interposed Catherine, “‘is he not 
“Unhappy enough already? Come, ask our father’s pardon; 
“tes, yes, Edwiga is right, we have everything to fear: the 
‘Wicked Jew will destroy us, as he has also destroyed the coun- 
_ ty. Let us, at all events, try to keep united together.” 

__» The old advocate regarded his son for some moments in 
“Silence, then at last he broke silence :— 

You have acted like a vain, silly, blockhead. The Jewess 
Bas blinded you; hut Catherine is right, we must all keep 
“Miiited together to resist so powerful and dangerous an enemy. 
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Do you think he will keep his word? that he will give you the 
fifteen days delay he promised ¢” 

“TI do, sir,” replied Gustavus. 

* Well, then, within these fifteen days either his lot or ours 
will be decided. Promise me only not to endeavour to see the 
Jewess, either here or elsewhere, and, on this condition I 
pardon you your folly.” 

Gustavus gave the required promise, and quitted his father’s 
presence to hide his emotion. He thought with bitter tears 
upon the fate of the young girl who loved him so dearly, but 
whose love he was forbidden to return. He reproached himself 
bitterly for having permitted the young girl to nourish a deceit- 
ful hope within her breast ; but he could not refuse to obey his 
father’s commands. 

“It is perfectly true,” said Catherine, when she found herself 
alone with her sister, ‘‘ that Gustavus has acted both foolishly 
and wrongly in this matter; but in his place who would not 
have acted in the same manner’ I have seen this young girl 
in the garden, and believe me, there exists nota more beautiful 
creature in the world.” 

** What matters it whether she beautiful or not!” replied 
ee Ce she J ewess.” “4 ah 

e followi s passed, within the dwelling of 
the Advotme, "ts a chilis fashion. Father and son onl 
retire within the embrasure of a window, and there converse 
together mysteriously. The young girls would observe them 
with uneasy curiosity, but without daring to interfere in their 
secrets. e evening, their father banished them (unheard-of 
circumstance) into his library. From their retreat, the young 

irls could, however, by the aid of an opening in the flooring, 
see and hear what was passing beneath them. Catherine 
ived three men successively enter her father’s chamber. 

e first was the Lutheran prelate Klinger, the second, Colonel 
Von Reuder, and the third, the gay and handsome Captain 
Reelzinger. She ran forthwith to announce this extraordinary 
ee her sister :— ie 

** We must repair to our of observation, the le are 
coming here as to a Carnival. Have you ever Gk taellected 
together in one room the prelate Klinger, and Captain Recl- 
singe Se Oolonel Von Reuder, and if I am not mistaken, 
I think Blankenberg has just come in.” 5 tt 
Sa pefen took a light and:‘knelt down upon the floor, 
followed by her sister, who, although unwilling to own it, was 
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drawn. by the hope of seeing Blankenberg. Both listened 
attentively, but they heard them speak merely of the Duke, 
of the state of the country, and certain other political questions 
uninteresting to the fair listeners. An instant afterwards, the 
Colonel took the word. Catherine heard him with profound 
attention. All at once, she rose much agitated, and drew her 
sister from the spot. 

“‘ What did he say ?” enquired Edwiga eagerly. ‘What you 
have heard seems to have made a deep impression on you.” 

“It appears as though I had a frightful dream. The men 
down stairs in my father’s room are dangerous.” 

“ What have you heard? Oh, speak! you have no secrets 
from me.” 

“‘ Hush !” said her sister almost in a whisper. ‘ They affirm 
that Siiss wishes to make us all Catholics, and utterly to over- 
throw all the ancient institutions of the country.” 

‘“‘ Catholics!” ejaculated Edwiga in accents of horror. 

* Yes: but be not alarmed: all is not yet over, and the men 
who are with my father have announced a project which will 

prevent the Jew from carrying his unhappy measures into 
execution.” : 

* Oh heavens!” continued Edwiga, ‘‘I am terrified at all 
these plots: the Duke has full and entire confidence in his 
minister, some misfortune will surely happen.” 

‘There is one consolation remaining for us,” replied the 

courageous Catherine, ‘‘ which is, that we are daughters of a 
‘man who acts only for the good of his country.” 


(To be concluded in our next.) 





THE ADOPTED CHILD. 
By W.H. Boruam. 


ENGRAFTED-On a Willow’s- stem, 
A pretty brier grew ; 
Forming a little diadem, 
In Nature’s rosy hue. 


‘Charmed with the pretty brier’s grace, 
The mourning willow flung, 

Her creeping branches o’er its face, 
And round its bosom hung. 
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‘‘ Alas!” she cried, “since you have now, 
Been pluck’d from yonder tree, 

And grafted on my care-worn brow, 
My hope shall rest with thee. 


My once proud boughs are with’ring fast, 
And all their verdure fled ;— 

Each summer’s heat, and winter's blast, 
At length have bow’d my head. 





Still in my heart there is a germ, 
That will unfold its bloom,—- 

Withstand the canker of the worm,— 
Efface my spirit’s gloom. 





Oh! ’tis for thee my boughs will thrive, 
And raise thy tender form ; 

For thee soos T wish to live, 
To shield thee from the storm. 


I dearly love thee, pretty flower, 
Thou charm’st my parting years ; 
Should Nature once forget her shower, 

Pll cherish you with tears.” 


The happy little brier hung, 
Upon the willow’s head, 

Its tendrils round its parent clung, 
And plaintively it said :— 





“Oh why your heart with sorrow fill ? 
Weep, mother, tears of joy ; 

Did’st thou not kiss the rippling rill, 
To feed thy foster-boy ? 


Now grafted in a mother’s joy, 

Blest, happy child am 11 4 
Oh! Nature, let'a foster-boy 

With mother live and die.” 
“ Child,” the weeping willow said, 
you ae be with you, 

id Hope will raise m droopi head, 
And Lire wil aa ena: Peroe: 
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FAIRY MY'THOLOGY. 
No. 1.— WaAL.Es. 


By W. Cooke STAFFORD. 


It was the Druid’s presage, who had long 

{n Geiriunydd’s* airy temple marked 

The songs that from the Gwyllion+ rose, of eve 
The children, in the bosom. of the lakes, 


Tuus sang Taliessin, the bard of the Britons,—and it is 
probable, that the ancient Celtic inhabitants of our island, 
when driven westward by the invaders, carried with them the 
superstitions which the Celts had brought from their native 
country. A writer in the “Cambrian Quarter'y Magazine,” 
(vol. iii.) indeed, traces the origin of all popular superstitions, 
as well as of chivalry and romance, tothe Welsh. ‘“ Arthur, 
the founder of the Hound Table,” he says, “was a Silurian 
chieftain, and all his knights, together with Merlin, the en- 
chanter, were, without exception, of the same British race. 
In short, the whole machinery of romance, is of that identical 
fabrication; the mythology, traditions, and tone of sentiment, 
are, altogether, of Cymraeg origin; even those interesting 
personages, the fairies themselves, are of the same Celtic stock; 
and, however the advocates of their oriental extraction may 
endeavour to derive them from the Peris of Persia, it is evi- 
dent, that the earliest notices of these unearthly beings are to 
be found in the romances of Arthur and his knights. The 
celebrated Morgan la Fat, whose very name implies her Cam- 
brian origin, exercised her dominion, not only in Britain, but 

_ over the whole of the continent, long before any idea of eastern 
ee had found its way there ; and, so far had this pow- 
_ erful princess extended her authority, that her reign was 
_ acknowledged, not merely through the whole of the western 
_+ world, but even in those countries whose geographical situation 
would naturally have rendered them subject to the influence of 
_ Oriental fiction, did such influence exist, rather than to that of 
~ the remote Celtic tribes of Britain. For we find, that, in 
‘Italy and Greece, and in many parts of Asia itself, the spirit 
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*A lake on the borders of which Taliessin resided. 
_ tMr. Davies thinks the Gwyllion corresponded to the Gallien, described by 


romponius Mela, (lib. iii., c: 6). ‘They, however, were priestesses of an oracl 
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ofthe Welsh romances had extended itself, and prevailed to 
such a degree as to supersede that of the native traditions.” 

Admitting the identity, Sir Walter Scott derives Morgan 
(or Mourgue, ashe writes it) Ja Fay, from the East. He 
says, (‘‘ Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border,”) that, ‘it seems 
sufficiently clear, that the romancers borrowed from the Arabs, 
not merely the general idea concerning those spirits, but even 
the names of individuals among them. The Peri Mergian 
Banou, (see Herbelot, ap. Peri,) celebrated in the ancient 
Persian poetry, figures in the European romances, under the 
various names of Mourgue la Faye, sister to King Arthur; 
Urgande La Deconnue, protectoress of Amadis de Gaul ; 
and the Fata Morgana of Boiardo and Ariosto.” 

The attributes of Mougrue la Faye are decidedly oriental ; 
—but there is no doubt, that the belief in faery superstitions 
existed long before we had any intercourse with the East. 
They are a part of those feelings, a part of that creed, which 
seems indigenous in every people, no matter whether they 
inhabit an oriental or an occidental clime. A love of the 
supernatural—a longing after hidden mysteries—a desire to 
commune with the other world—a feeling that there are beings 
of light and life, inhabiting the air, the water, and pervading 
all nature, however reason may rebel, and assure us that such 
things exist. only in our imagination,—seem incorporated in 
our very existence: and have been entertained, as well by the 
civilised and polished European,—the intelligent and imagina- 
tive Asiatic,—the ignorant A frican,—and the 

Poor Indian—whose untutored mind, 
Sees God in clouds, and hears him in the wind. 


Referring to the supernatural bias of the latter, a poet of 
the United States beautifully says :— : 


There woods have all been haunted, and the power 
Of spirits still abide in tree and flower. — 
They have their tiny elves, that dance by night, 
When the leaves sparkle in the moon-beams’ light ; 
And the wild Indian, often as he flew, 
Along their waters in his brisk canoe, 

eld in the soft light of summer eves, 


: es and faces, : the lea 
See ees aes 
E-ennow, wi forms th lurk behind the trees ; 

1e p ts ve a charmed song, : 
The Indians say, must linger in them long. 
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No wonder, that rude and unlettered beings, with the im- 
ress of the Divinity in their nature, and the feelings arising 
rom their mythological creeds warm in their minds, should 

attribute to supernatural causes the phenomena of Nature; or 
that they should people the invisible world with superior intelli- 
gences, whom they supposed to watch over them, for the 
urpose of protection ; or to be invested with malignant attri- 
utes for their annoyance. Hence, the origin of the elves and 
dwarfs,—the peris and the deeves,—the urchins and the fairies, 
—or by whatever name they might be popularly known. 
We find traces of a belief in such beings in all countries: 
there is everywhere, too, a similarity of character, an identity 
of disposition, a coincidence in manners and customs, and pur- 

‘ suits, —ascribed to these beings; but modified iu each by the 
peculiar national characteristics of the people. Thus, in the 
first accounts of the Welsh fairies, we find many traits which 
will equally apply to the English or Scotch. This account is 
lenin bo e old chronicler, Giraldus Cambrensis, who accom- 
panied Archbishop Baldwin through Wales in 1188. | He tells 
us, of Elidurus, a priest, who, in his youth did what many a 
naughty boy in this age is guilty of, he absented himself from 
his studies, and concealed himself, near a river, from the 
search of histutor. Here he fasted for two days, when two 
figures appeared to him, and said, ‘‘ If you will come with us, 
we will lead you into a country, full of delights and sports.” 
He gladly consented, and we are told, they took him, by a 
dark path, which was underground, to a beautiful country, 
diversified with hill and dale, wood and water: but where the 
_ sun only partially penetrated: and from this cause there the 
_ days were cloudy, whilst the nights were dark, on account of 
_ the absence of the moon and stars. _ In after life, when relating 
his adventures, which he persisted in asserting were true, he 
could never, says Giraldus, do so “ without shedding tears.” 
_ He used frequently to re-visit his home, and being unfortu- 
_ hately ee by his mother to bring her some gold from the 
:." fairy-land,” he stole a ball of that metal, the next time he 









mught he had accomplished this transaction, it was known : 


pursued him, followed him into the room where 


i” ee . 
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. 


4 his mother was sitting, and as he fell on entering, and dropped 


the ball, they ran off with it, first spitting at and deriding 
gam. From that time he could never find the way back to his 
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playing with the King’s son,—with which he made the 
of his- = to the house of his father. Secretly as he- 
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piemy friends, and he was very angry with his mother for 
aving tempted him to sin. 

Giraldus also tells us of two men in his own time, Stephen 
Wiriet, and William Not, who were living proofs “that un- 
clean spirits conversed with mankind, not indeed visibly, but 
sensibly.” These spirits used to throw dirt at poor Stephen 
and William, make rents and holes in their garments, and 
taunt them with what they had done in former times, fre- 
quently telling them of things which they would have wished 
to forget themselves, and to have concealed from others. Over 
these mischievous sprites,—of the kindred, no doubt, of the 
English Puck,—exorcism and holy water had no power : priests 
were defied, and treated by them with as little ceremony as 
laymen. 

The ** people ” seen by Elidurus,—they never condescended 
to be visible to Wiriet and Not,—were small, but well-propor- 
tioned; their hair was light, but very luxuriant ; their horses 
were of the size of greyhounds; their diet was milk and saffron, 
—and they never eat either fish or flesh. They never 
told a lie: and whenever they visited the sons and 
daughters of men, they returned, filled with disgust at the 
falsehood, and inconsistencies which they found abounding in 
the world. Might not this story of Elidurus be a myth, in- 


tended to convey in an allegory, the importance of truth and 
honesty in our conduct through life ? | 

Some Welsh antiquaries connect the fairies with the Druids. 
Amongst them is Mr. Roberts, who, in his ‘Cambrian Popular 
es espe deduces their origin from the period when the 


Druidical rites and ceremonies were on their decline. ‘ The 
popular belief in fairies dancing round trees, the necessity 
which existed for concealment, and the morality with which 
they are invested, are adduced as proofs in support of this 
supposition.” In some parts of Wales, according to Mr. 
Croker, (who derived his information from that eminent anti- 
quary, Dr. Owen Pugh,) fairies “ are supposed to be the manes 
of the ancient Druids, suffered to remam in a middle state, 
not worthy of the felicity of heaven, but too good to associate 
with evil spirits, and therefore permitted to wander amongst 
wunkale coy of — wos a to be elevated to 
a higher state of being : hence the adage, ‘Byw dr dir y tylwyth 
teg, ‘to live in the land of the Fair Family.” ide sot 
assent to this hypothesis, which would, if correct, only account 
for the origin of the good fairies, or the “ Tyhoyth Teg ;” but 
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there are also a species of mischievous fairies, called ‘‘ Elylon,” 
(singular “ Ei/yil), who frequent the mountains, travel in the 
mist, and revel in the storm : playing off all sorts of fantastic 
tricks upon poor travellers. An old writer says :—‘‘ These 
fairies are often inclined to play tricks with the less pure inhabi- 
tants of the mountains, who hazard to ramble in misty weather. 
They will seize hold of any forlorn traveller they meet with, 
and propose to give him a lift through the air; and they offer 
the choice of one out of three courses. That is,—he may be 
carried above wind, below wind, or mid wind. Those who are 
used to these journeys take care to choose the middle course ; 
for should any one unused to them, choose to go above wind, 
he will be carried so high, as to despair of ever alighting again 
upon the earth ; and any ignorant wight, who prefers to be 
carried below wind, is dragged through all the brambles and 
briars,” which lie in their way. 

The good fairies are a very pleasant and agreeable class of 
people. They love to sport by night, when mortals sleep, and 
when they visit the abodes of the latter, they prefer 


The light-latch’d door, the well-swept floor, 
The hearth so trim and neat; 

The blaze so clear,“the water near, 
The pleasant circling seat. 


They do the housemaid’s work, inspire agreeable dreams, 
causing young maids, in particular, to dream of their lovers, 
watch over the safety of the household, and dance on the floor 
to the tune of the shrill flute. 


When morning breaks, and man awakes, 
From sleep’s restoring powers, 

The flock, the field, his house they yield, 
To his more active powers. 

While clad in green, unheard, unseen, 
On sunny banks they play, 

And give to man his little span, 
Hisempire of the day. __ 


_. Atthe present day, there are many popular notions amongst 
_ the Welsh connected with the fairy mythology of old. But 


‘South Wales. Ere many years elapse, in all probability the 
only traces which will be found of these ‘‘auld-warld ” super- 
stitions, will be those recorded in such papers as are now sub- 
itted to the readers of ‘“* Hood’s Magazine.” 


they are fast wearing away, being now chiefly confined to 
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THE TRANCE; OR, LIFE IN DEATH. 
By James TEracvus. 


He lay upon his couch, serene and pale, 
And motionless as marble, but the hand 
Of Death had touched him not,—the eye’s white veil 
Had curtain’d o’er its lustre, and his sand 
Of Life seem’d well-nigh run ;—the anxious band, 
Who throng’d around him, felt that Hope was past, 
And sigh’d.a last farewell, by grief unmann’d ; 
Then silently departed, till at last 

There was but one whose fixed glance was on him cast. 











She, with bow’d head and scarcely breathing form, 

Bent o’er his pillow, hopeful in despair ; 

But, like the ocean, when the storm 

Lifts his black billows to the troubled air, 

Her breast would heave with agonising care ;— 

While her fair hand in vain essay’d to still 

The tempests of the heart that struggled there : 

Oh! Heaven, in mercy let thy sovereign will 
Avert the dread and fatal bluw that do¢/ must kill. 


Scarce had a short month pass’d, since at the altar, 
oa pees the vow that bound their fates in one, 
With hearts too full of truth to fail or falter 
At any chance or change beneath the sun ;— 
Fairly and happily their course begun, 
Their bark was launch’d upon a placid stream, 
Joy fill’d the silken sail that Hope had spun, 
Youth’s crystal wave was lit by Pleasure’s beam, 
But ah! how changed is all! how faithless Fancy’s dream ! 


Tis a sad thing to see the and ¢ | 
Fall from the light of sacked to midnight’s gloom, 
To watch youth's early freshness fade airay, 
Se eee 

. arm bi }in Despair’s chill tomb. 


Who moarns that lifeless thing, for whom 
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She would have smiling died ; —the brightest, best, 
Most sacred Idol that her heart had e’er possest ? 


Entrane’d, calm, and passionless he lay, 

Living on Earth, tho” lost to earthly powers ; 

His chainless soul had wander’d far away 

Into the Land of Spirits ;—days and hours 

Were known not here, and fair immortal flowers, 

Whose odorous perfume made an atmosphere 

Of exquisite intenseness, bright with showers 

Elysian, bloom’d around; while murmur’d near 
Pure rills of waters, whose sweet music fill’d the ear. 


And beauteous birds would wing their starry flight 

Through the pure ether of that softer clime, 

And groups of lovely forms walk’d in the light 

And lustre of that cloudless sky,-—where Time 

Drew no dark vail over the vault sublime,— 

Where suns serenest shed a golden glow 

oh a land that harbours grief nor crime,— 
here happiness in one glad stream doth flow 

Rich with a rarer ecstasy than mortals know. 


There is a sweet and passionate influence 

Shed o’er the heart by mortal melody, 

Which, as the strain shall breathe of soul or sense, 

Fires to wild joy, or fills the o’er-fraught eye 

With trembling tears of holy ecstasy,— 

Which robs the sorrowing breast of half its pain, 

And changes frenzied raving to the sigh 

Of soft resignment,—and the burning brain, 
Beneath its hallow’d sway, doth gentle peace regain. 


What, then, the glory of immortal songs, 

By seraphs sung, and echo’d in Heaven ?— 
The calm, o’erpowering influence that belongs 
To chaunts divine? Oh! to no lip ’tis given, 
Tho’ many mighty bards have vainly striven, 
To paint how pure and rapturous the strain 


Of the bright world above: the Spirit, riven 
| _ From the cold clay of Earth, alone may gain 
Celestial harmony, and fullest joys attain. 
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Freed from the mortal form and fears of Earth, 

The errant spirit of the child of clay 

Awoke to Heavenly life with glorious birth, 

And rested ‘neath a canopy of day, 

Whose bright and fadeless and eternal ra 

Directly sprung from the Great Source of Light, — 

And listen’d to the sweet but thrilling lay 

That angels sung,—and watch’d their lustrous flight, — 
And bow’d before the throne, andown’d God’s matchless might. 


* * * * * 


He lay upon his couch, serene and pale, 
And motionless as marble, but his Bride 
Bends o'er his pillow still. Hope would not fail 
With her, tho’ others long their tears had dried, 
And mourn’d him dead. She ling’ringly relied 
That Death had touch’d him not, for no decay 
Corrupted yet the lineament8, where pride 
And placid sweetness beautifully lay, 

Like silv’ry clouds upon the face of dying day. 


But thou pale watcher of the soulless form 
Of him who now hath mingled with the blest, 
Hast thou still Hope? is yet thy bosom warm 
With the bright spark of Faith? Ah! yes, the best, 
‘The truest beacon Time hath e’er possest, 
Is woman's changeless heart : however shame, 
Or poverty, or wrong, or crime, may rest 
On the belov’d one, and shade his name, 
Still doth that heart love on—fond, faithful still the same. 


Oh! turn th , fond wife, to yonder star, 

With lustre he in the clear bias aly ; 

There is a home, a y home, afar 

Beyond its radiance sift thy loving eye 

in fancy there, and let affection fly 

On wings of faith into that world of bliss, — 

Then shall thy grieving heart forget its sigh, 

Repose with soft tranquility in thi +3 | 
And court the clasp of h, to win. Life’s hallow’d kiss. 


Death is the poor man’s only safe retreat 


~ ee 


From toil, and care, and brokenness of heart,— 
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. 
In Death, the sceptred prince and peasant meet 
On an equality, while none shall start, 

Nor act the sycophant’s inglorious part, 

To see the mighty lord and lowly slave 

Equal recipients of peace, which art 

Nor pride shall stain—Time’s poison-tainted wave 
Is changeless, venomless and frozen in the Grave. 


Poor widow’d Bride, feed on such thoughts as this, 
Nor wish th’ enfranchised spirit bound again 
By earthly chains, and take thy parting kiss 
Of those fowid lips, whose gentle smiles retain 
The sweetness of the soul, and which in vain 
Death strove to conquer :—pale thy cheek is grown, 
As his on whom thy ling’ring looks remain :-— 
Fainter and fainter beats thy heart,—the tone, 
That Hope’s chord woke, is hush’d, and now thou ar? alone. 


Alas! that e’er on Beauty’s cheek should glow, 
Aught save the blissful smiles that angels wear, — 
Alas! that e’er from Beauty's eyes should flow 
The tear of sorrow, or that cank’ring care 
Should dwell within her breast ; but all must bear 
The heritage of woe, nor Youth, nor Grace, 
Nor Virtue can escape, however fair, — 
Since not the tears of myriads could efface 

Her sin—the first, frail mother of the human race. 


And was beloved again :—the dewy eve— 

- The smiling dawn—the waters as they moved— 
Sunshine and starlight—all conspired to weave 
A charm for her, who had not learnt to grieve 
O’er vanish’d-hopes, and pleasures changed to sighs : 
Yes! she was blithe as song-birds when they cleave, 
With restless wings, the ether of the skies, 

To catch Aurora’s glance, and watch Heaven’s curtain rise. 


rs 
2 , : 

Pe ok Lilie oer e ey in pe I 

ey, Aisa 6S ae ae 8 vant ee i 

st corres Seine Ps ors > 
Rema bes Peis ee ; 
Seer Sere : 
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She had known happiness, but then her ear 
Was listening to Love’s holy whisperin 
From One her guileless bosom held so dear, e 


She had known happiness, but then she loved, i | 
That angels might have struck their golden strings, 
| 
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And woke a strain of Heavenly ee 

And she not heed the theme ;—his song alone 
Raised to her cheek the flush of joy which springs 
From the o’erflowing heart, and only known 

To those who soul to soul and thought to thought are grown. 











She died, and beautiful she was in Death,— 
So still, so calm, so passionless and pale, 
And pure, as falls the unstain’d mountain wreath, 
Of frozen snow: while from her cheek, the tale 
That Sorrow’s pen had traced,—for the dark veil 
That wrapp'd her heart, had cast its shadow there, — 
Was borne away on Life’s departing gale, 
As though it dared not mar a face so fair, 

Nor left one shade of grief, nor feature of despair. 










They laid her by the side of him she loved, 
Upon her bridal couch, and few could gaze 
; ith tearless eye, with co unmoved, 

n that yo ess pair, whose summer days 
Dawn’d vith the ight fe Heaven's eternal a 
But dawning, vanish’d like the lightning gleam. 

Oh ! what is Hope !—a meteoric blaze, 
Illumining and darkening Life’s stream, 
A fitful, fading star in Youth’s elysian dream. 
























But Hope, and Fear its offspring, are unknown 
In the bright spirit-land shank take is nought 
To wish for, nor to dread. Earth’s feelings flown, 
The soul with pure and living joy is fraught, 
And owns that peace thro’ Time it vainly sought ; 
Spirit of Her, who wingest now thy flight 
Into that happy home, oh! would my thought 
Could soar thee, along thy pathway bright, 
And from Earth’s dimness. burst to spiritual light ! 











Days pass’d away,—they bore her to the tomb, 
And many mourn’d over the early bier 
Of her, who died so ; in‘the fall bloom 
Of woman’s beauty. ‘Oh ! may-Pity’s tear 
Fall softly on her grave, and they who hear | 
‘Her sad tale told, with pride and sorrow own 
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Her fatal constancy for him, who dear, 
Aye, dearer was than Life,—the wise may frown, 
But e’en they must admire such love, so nobly shown. 


* * * * * 


And he who slept entranced hath woke again 
To earthly powers and sensibilities ; 

But thought and reason’s disunited chain 
Remain’d long unlinked,—his restless eyes 
Seem ever wand’ring, and with mute surprise 
He look’d on all things now, the earth, the air, 
The smiling summer flowers and sunny skies 
To him were nought, ‘but deep and settled care 


Was traced upon his brow—the only feeling there. 


They led him to the grave of his young love, 

And read her name to him upon the tomb,— 

Then, like the day-beam, bursting from above, 
Reason return’d illumining the gloom 

Of his mind’s night ;—and then he learnt her doom, 
Her truth, her love, and he was calm withal, 

For deepest grief 7s calm—there is no room 

For tears and groans, when sorrow, over all 


The heart’s emotions, throws a black funereal pall. 
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Years roll’d away, but at the evening’s close, 

And at the morning’s dawn, upon the sod, 

Beside that grave he knelt; and prayer arose, 

Pure from his heart, up to the Throne of God ;— 
And men would linger near the path he trod, 

And he would greet them kindly,—and they sigh’d, 
And bless’d him as he pass’d. The churchyard clod 
Now wraps his form, and, beyond Time’s swift tide, 


is Spirit meets again the Spirit of his Bride. 
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Tux highly dangerous doctrine of ‘doing alittle evil, that 
great good may result,” has, we are obliged to confess, been 
in some degree modified if not justified by recent events in the 
theatrical world. 

About the time that our last number was oe through the 
press, the company of the Thedtre Historique of Paris, with 
scenery, costumes, director and scene-shifters, were about to 
present ‘“* Monte Christo,” for the admiration of our fashion- 
able personages, who vif “ie to have no affection for anything 
that is English, except English courage and English gold ;— 
the latter furnishes the means of lavishing enormous sums 
upon foreign dancers and singers, while the Sitti guards their 
possessions from foreign rapacity, so tliat we have many boast- 
ings of the excellence of these raw materials. That the 
innovation of the French company upon our theatrical home 
has been resisted, and ** Monte Christo,” with its absurdities, 
thrust from Drury-Lane Theatre, is now notorious to all who 
take any interest in the Drama and Music. We cannot, how- 
ever, altogether coincide with the views entertained by those 

entlemen who organised the formidable opposition to the 

rench company ; for there is, beyond doubt, a considerable 
depres of cruelty in hissing, hooting, and yelling down the 
efforts at speech made by an actor or actress (English or 
foreign), when that individual has done nothing whatever to 
merit such ill treatment.. | 

The shocking state of affairsin Paris,—where a man’s life 
itself is not worth an hour’s purchase,—has brought every occu- 
pation depending upon pleasure for its support, to an entire 
stand, nor is there (for a long time hence) any appearance of a 

ful state of things. Such a deplorable political condition 

as reduced the professions of acting, of Music, and Art, to 
absolute starvation, and there was something peculiarly un- 
English in tearing from the mouths of our French brethren 
the morsel of bread which thep craved at-our hands. It may 
be argued, that it was only acting according to the law of re- 
taliation ; but the msping off our English workmen in France 
-@ lowand ignorant mob, who have 


was, in meni, the act 
- seized he dictatorial power, and use it as they think fit ; 


_ whereas, in London, this opposition to the. French company 


was com of men whos position in society is quite di 
to that poe a position in society is quite different 
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The real point to assail, is the extravagant attention paid 
to, and the extensive patronage bestowed upon foreigners of 
all kinds, by our great personages; and to enforce upon their 
attention, time after time, by petitions, by public meetings, 
and all legitimate means, the necessity which exists for some 
portion of the patronage and wealth at the disposal of our 
aristocracy to flow into the right channel,—that of encouraging 
the efforts of English actors, musicians, and artists. It is 
true that petitions with millions of signatures do not meet with 
the consideration they deserve ; that Mr. Webster's petition 
was most unceremoniously treated in Parliament, and that he 
was almost abused by noble Lords for venturing to complain, 
when his talented company was playing to empty benches, and 
he was losing money every evening his curtain rose! and all 
because long lines of carriages were setting down at the differ- 
ent English establishments occupied by foreign rivals those 
persons who ought to have visited his theatre. 

_. Thus it is: the evil day is put off, upon every imaginable 
pretext, until, wearied beyond endurance, the petitioners lose 
respect for their patrons ; when, instead of petitioning, they 
take the matter into their own hands, and become dictators. 
Witness, our civil wars,—America,—the three French revo- 
lutions.—the revolutionary state of Europe, and, to compare 
small things with great, the row at Drury Lane! This iatter 
demonstration, however, unjustifiable as it was, has pointed 

: = attention to the fact; and has, at last, penetrated the 
atmosphere enveloping royalty. The entire subject has doubt- 

_ less been laid before Her Majesty, and, with her accustomed 

en feeling, she immediately commanded two performances, 
_ being for the benefit of Mr. Macready, and of Mr. and Mrs. 
_ Gharles Kean. This is as it should be, and exactly what we 
_ felt confident would be the case, as soon as Her Majesty was 
perly and fully informed of the wretched state of our 
English Drama and Opera. Her Majesty, in addition to these 
state visits, has signified her intention of bestowing her patron- 
age upon the performances at Drury Lane Theatre, which is 
to be re-opened with an English company, and upon such 
Teduced terms of admission as to place it within the means of 
~ all-who can bear to witness a theatrical performance without 
|__» the stimulants of tobacco and gin, such as are permitted at those 
| @stablishments where the Drama and gin are retailed ; which, 
by the way is one of the worst of enactments, ina moral 
= som one which has wrought great mischief to theatres 
«gene y: 
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Her Majesty having thus graciously listened to the com- 
laints of the theatrical profession, has now expressed her 
intention of patronising the English stage; and it is to be 
hoped that this patronage may be lasting, and that she may, 
by her frequent visits to different theatres, attract good but 
not uncomfortably-filled houses, and at the same time, by her 
example show that the poetry of Shakspere and of our dramatic 
authors is worth pein to, and that the small gentry and 
retired clerks, who ape their betters, may take their families to 
see a play of Shakspere’s or of Knowles’s, without incurring 
the charge of a want of taste. | 

A brighter prospect now appears for the English stage than 
has presented itself for many years; and the next point for 
consideration is to present such entertainments to the new 
class of vistors, as may not afford them the least pretext to 
become disgusted, and, in self-defence, to abandon the good 
cause, to withdraw their patronage from the English theatres, 
and return to the full enjoyment of performances by foreign 
rivals, 

The progress of society has, for many years, been towards 
general refinement. Those coarse allusions and the kind of 
wit encouraged from the time of Elizabeth through our drama- 
tists till the last century, would not be tolerated in the present 
day. Our novels, romances, lyric poetry, manners, the whole 
tone of society is more refined, even during the last twenty 

ears, than at-any previous period, The spread of education, 
y cheap reprints of great works; the establishing of schools, 
from the i t to the collegiate schools; the foundation of 
literary and scientific institutes; lectures on the drama, on 
history, on antiquities, on music, its theory and practice. 
All these various events have combined to create.a want which 
the stage can supply,—that of an intellectual entertainment, 
not a mere senseless mode of killing time. 

The true end of the is to inculcate precepts of high 
Patriotism, Honour, and Morality, not to pander to the vicious 
inclinations of men upon town, nor to bring down: gallery 
applause by ribald jokes. The true patrons of the Drama will 
be found among the intellectual portions of the upper and mid- 
dle ranks of life, not the “‘b/azé” old men who enjoy displays 
Epon the eengre which. give pain to the virtuons actress: while 

vile system holds, an actress dares not refuse such insulting 
parts as many we recollect ; nor does the: Drama owe its sup- 
port to the “gents,” the apprentices, and linendrapers’ shopmen, 
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who commit frauds upon their employers, to enable them to 
visit the theatres at ‘ half-price.” and expend their dishonest 
means in the alluremenis of the saloons, those curses to the 
theatres. 

While managers consider it necessary to keep open such 
places, to permii women of notoriously bad character to intrude 
themselves upon any party not entrenched in the dress circle, 
to pass from Beak to hox, and create disturbances in the lobbies, 
it cannot be a matter of surprise that respectable people prefer 
the lecture or concert room to the boxes of a theatre. This 
unquestionably requires reform before any father or husband 
can feel assured that his wife and daughter may not be placed 
in immediate contact with such persons as society has found it 
necessary to interdict. 

- With regard to the entertainments presented upon the stage, 
the greater number of persons disposed to visit a theatre are, 
we imagine, more inclined to bestow their time and money 
upon an entertainment viewed rather as one of intellect, than 
as a@means of merely whiling away a few hours. This aspect 
_ of ‘the question is of no small importance to managers, as the 
immense expense incurred by producing what is called an 
Easter piece ” is far beyond its real value ; such performances 
being merely to please the eye, without once appealing to the 
understanding. Hence, the introduction of elephants, lions, 
tops monkies, camels, and the whole of a wild-beast show ; 





of girls attired in close-fitiing fleshings ; licentious 

es, and equivocal situations; low language passed off 

' for wit; scenery ; machinery ; expensive costumes; and blue, 
fed, and green fires!. These are amongst the most ruinous 
_ part of a manager’s expenses, and never induce a second visit. 
__ Of the dramas to which the term legitimate is applied, we 
‘have ample proof that obscenity is not necessary to the con- 
truction or dialogue of a legitimate drama; and such of 
ir' dramatists (ancient or modern), whose productions are not 
___Waccordance with the present healthy. tone of morality which 
_ &Xists ingood society, should be adapted, if possible, to the 
. present state of morality, or if so entirely at variance with it, 
Quietly consigned to the book-shelves of our study. There are 
__Yery few really valuable tragedies or comedies which might not 
irendered fit for modern representation, by Knowles, Talfourd, 
ther esteemed dramatists, without destroying the great or 
really witty es. Our Queen is not accustomed to 
ess the prelates of the established Church in the rude terms 


» 1848.—No. II. VOL. x. M 
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employed by Queen Elizabeth, nor does she omsey the coarse 
jokes that were fashionable in the days of Elizabeth. The 
authors of that time wrote for the tone of the society of that 
day ; our modern and most approved authors write according 
to the tone of the present day: the stage should not form any 
exception to this rule, and, on no pretext, should the loose 
morality of past times be intruded publicly upon a modern 
audience. 

If such revision be required for the works of our great dra- 
matists, no quarter should be given to those translations of the 
abominable pieces produced ie the French stage, with no 
other aim than that of open debauchery, palliating every crime 
which society detests,—fraud, seduction, robbery, murder, all 
made easy and agreeable! We need not follow these pests of 
the stage into the licentious details with which our stage recol- 
lections will easily supply us, but state, once and for all, that 
a thorough reform is sachiesty necessary in all the departments 


of a theatre, before the profession can expect to receive the 
ronage of the upper, or of the intellectual portion of society. 
any ideas have emanated on this subject from different 
journals and periodical publications ; and from a careful con- 
sideration of the subject, it would ae @ most desirable step 


that a committee should be appointed, of the London managers, 
actors, authors,.and composers, to confer upon the kind of 
reform nec by the present state of things; that this 
committee should be in communication with another committée, 
com of His Royal Highness Prince Albert, and members 
of the Royal Family, also of the most distinguished person- 
ages in rank and intellect. In this way, many points of taste 
and convenience might be accomodated: for instance, any 
drama objectionable on the score of morality or coarseness might 
be struck off the acting-list, while convenient times might be 
chosen for particular performances. - When important questions 
are coming on in the houses of Parliament, the production of a 
new play, or a revival, might be postponed : the holding of a 
royal ball or ministerial dinner une also be a reason for an 
are = ” eee. jection of the late dinner 

r might be met by playing the'tragedy or comedy later in 
the — at nine o'clock, in this oe the public amuse- 
ment.would not be interfered with, as the farce migh be playod 
first. .Some such alterations are absolutely necessary, for it 
is beyond dispute that the public will not now go where-nobodies 
resort. The box-list mainly looks to the support. of the aris- 
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tocracy, and it is unreasonable to suppose that domestic 
arrangements of our nobility can be put aside, or that they 
will go without their dinner, to please any manager or actor. 
It may be done upon an especial occasion, such as that of Mr. 
Macready’s benefit, but it cannot become the practice, and no 
manager can keep his house open, unless it becomes a habit of 
the fashionable world to visit the English theatres constantly. 

~ We would suggest, in addition to the foregoing remarks, 
that the “‘ starring system” should, by mutual consent, be put 
an end to: that out of the host of talent existing (in spite of 
the senseless cry of there being no theatrical talent,) that 
companies were judiciously oa in which every member, 
according to his or her ability, had (as of old) parts allotted to 
them, fitted for their talents, which they had time and encou- 
ragement given them to study toa high point of excellence, 
and, by frequent rehearsals, work up to an elaborate degree of 
finish ; this, with strict attention to scenery, costume, effects, 
and stage appointments, guided by artists and antiquaries, 
aided by a critical investigation of the author’s meaning, 
would, under an experienced manager like Mr. Macready, or 
Mr. Webster, render our stage worthy of the patronage of our 
Queen and our nobility. 

The stage appears to want unity of purpose: one theatre 
might confine its representations to tragedy and comedy ; ano- 
ther to English opera, serious or comic ; another to vaudeville 
and burletta; another to melodrama and pieces of effect ; in 

_ this way, no ono theatre would interfere with another. As it 
_ isnow, a manager has to burden himself with a company 
which will enable him todo all these different styles of per- 
 formance,—a plan most expensive and most ruinous. 

We would suggest also that managers proposed a list of such 
_ plays, &c., as they thought expedient to bring out, and took 
_ proper means to obtain the support and subscriptions fur the 
season from our nobility and gentry. Such a list might contain 

course of dramatic literature, commencing with such tragedies 
#Eschylus, Sophocles, or Euripides, and the comedies of 
ristophanes, asi might be rendered capable of representation 
on the stage. To these might succeed the comedies of Terence 
@nd Plautus, in sucha form as to admit of representation. 
- From the great stock of dramatic literature of England many 
ie selections could be made, showing the state of this import- 
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The lighter pieces might be contrived to introduce the mys- 
teries or moralities, occasionally, either by way of burlesque, 
or seriously, 

We are also of opinion that considerable attention should 
be given to the production of the choicest. dramas of other 
nations, through the medium of the best translations, and 
produced with great care in respect to acting, scenery, and 
costume. 

A course of dramatic literature (the programme of which 
should be published at the commencement of the season,) such 
as that we venture to hint at, would enlist the thinking part 
of the community on the side of the Drama; it would show 
that the stage has a higher object than that of mere pastime ; 
that, on the stage, intellect and amusement can be combined; 
that dramatic representations are not necessarily violations of 
religious feeling, morality, and even decency; and that per- 
sons who visit the theatre are not, of necessity, those who 
indulge in, or encourage swearing, immorality, and profligacy, 
either before or behind the curtain. 


THE GRAVE OF THE EMIGRANT’S CHILD. 
By W.H. Boruam. 


"Neatu yonder little tiny mound, 
O’er which the rushes wave, 
Re in eternal sleep, 
he infant in its grave ; 
"Twas but a fleeting few days since 
That little cherub trod | 
Upon that sombre spot where now 
t sleeps beneath the sod. 


The stagnant pool and sultry air 
Piere'd with their deco dart, 
That pretty little babe that grew 
So near its mother’s heart. 
_, It was the only child she had,— 
"Twas born on Britain’s Isle, , 
_ There first she clasp’d it to her breast, 
There first she saw it smile ! 
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Oh! had she known e’er she had left, 
Australia’s fulsome breath 

Would staunch the life-spring of its heart, 
And turn its smile to death !— 

Not even all the pride and pomp 
That power could command, 

Would have induced the mother's heart 

To leave her native land ! 


She has no neighbour's careful hand, 
To wipe away each tear— 

No balm to moist its fever’d lips— 
No minister to cheer. 

The parents shroud its lifeless form, 

'. And dig its little grave, 

And bury it beneath the earth, 
O’er which the rushes wave. 


Alas! the only fun’ral train, 
That mourns it to “ the earth,” 
Is one—the agonising form 
Of her who gave it birth. 

How bitterly she weeps and sighs, 
Whilst kneeling on the sod! 
How fervently her prayers ascend, 

To raise her babe to God ! 


Her innocent, from earth withdrawn, 
Like dew-drop’s speedy flight, — 
More lustrous than those pearly gems, 
Its soul now shines in light ! 

Sweet prone of immortality, 
To thee a bower is given, 

Thy buds, though dying on this earth, 
Are blooming now in ‘Heaven ! 
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FINE ARTS. 


We regret much to hear that the serious deficiency of more 
than six thousand pounds in the usual annual amount of sub- 
scfiptions to the Art Union, will be severely felt by many 
artists, whose works have been fortunate enough hitherto to 
attract the notice of the prize-holders in the London Art Union, 
but, by reason of the falling off of the subscriptions, have their- -. 
works remaining still unsold. 

The sales of pictures, at present, at the British Institution, — 
the Society of British Artists, and the Royal Academy, have 
been of considerably less amount than in previous years ; while 
the want of experience, in this respect, at the- Institution for 
the Free Exhibition of Modern Art, leaves that society unable 
to compare with previous years. Weare gratified to find that, 
in this nominally second, but really first year of its existence, 
the sales effected: at thisinstitution exceed eight hundred pounds; 
and that it has experienced a very large share of the London 
Art Union patronage,—many pictures having been selected 
from this exhibition by the prize-holders. The exhibition is 
now open free to the public, not only in the day-time, but also 
from seven till ten in the evening; and a large attendance of 
visitors shows that the liberality of this institution is appreci- 
ated by the public,—it being the only exhibition of modern 
ee open to the public, either by day or night, by the 
iberality of the artists themselves. 


We regret to find the proposed plan of opening the gallery 
for the exhibition of articles of anufacture “ot Saieatrial 
Art is abandoned, ra on account of the apathy of the manu- 


facturers themselves, who have scarcely condescended to answer 
the communication addressed to them on the part of the com- 
mittee. It is to be hoped, however, that in some future year, 
with brighter prospects for home and continental trade, the 
committee may again propose this plan of an Exhibition of 
Industrial Art, and meet with support from our wealthy 
manufacturers. } 

The collection of pictures so liberally presented to the nation 
by Mr. Vernon, still continues to be a source of attraction to 

ose lovers of Art who are fortunate enough to obtain tickets 
of admission in the weekly scramble at the National Gallery,— 
whereby the whole design is frustrated ; the tickets being pro- 
cured only by broad shouldered fellows who can fight for them, 
or by people who turn them into a means of profit. 
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THE ITALIAN OPERA IN ENGLAND. 


CHRONOLOGICALLY AND BIoGRAPHICALLY CONSIDERED. 


By W. Cooke Starrorp. 
(Continued from page 33.) - 


'.~ Iw the autumn of 1828, the assignees of Messrs. Chambers 
+ - and Co. let the Queen’s theatre to Messrs. Laurent and Laporte, 
~ atarent of £8,000. They continued M. Bochsa as musical 
director, and a numerous,-but not a very distinguished com- 
pany was engaged. It comprised Mesdames Caradori Allan, 
asta, and Schutz ; Signora Castelli; Mdlles. Brambilla and 
Sontag; Miss Willis; Signors Curioni, Deville, Torri, De 
Angeli, Pellegrini, Porti, Velutti, and Zuchelli; and M. A. 
_Sapio. Madame Schutz and Mdlle Sontag were German 
ladies. The first had a sweet and powerful mezzo-soprano 
voice, and was an admirable actress. She made her. debit 
about the middle of the season as Testo, in ““Za Clemenza di 
Tito ;” and was very well liked. Sontag came to England 
with a fame as great as that which heralded Jenny Lind,— 
having set the musical world of Germany and Paris almost 
mad by the versatility of her attractions. She first sang in 
London at a private concert at Devonshire-house ; and, on the 
15th of April made her debit at the opera-house, as Rosina, 
in “‘J7 Barbiere di Seviglia.” The theatre was crowded to 
excess on the evening of her appearance, and she was hailed 
with enthusiasm ; but she did not maintain her ground,—and 

_ the furore which greeted her advent, soon abated. Yet, she 
_ had many attractions: to a pleasing face and good figure she 
____ added a pure soprano voice, extending from A below the clef 
to E in alt ; and being perfectly sweet and flexible. She was 
_ almost destitute of expression, but had great facility of execu- 
_ gution, and her forte was, decidedly, the bravura. Her acting 
"was inferior to Madame Schutz: and the remark attributed to 
— Qatalani, that ‘“ Mdlle. Sontag was first of her class, but that 
_ class was not the first,” was eminently correct. The only other 
‘new vocalist was Miss Willis, an English lady, and a pupil of 
De Begnis. She was a charming singer, to whom we think” 
neither the press nor the public did justice. We last heard. 
+) herat York; on an occasion, when De Begnis took to that 
|» sity an Italian operatic company. On that occasion, our young 
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countrywoman well maintained her ground against her foreign 
compeers.—In operas, Mayerbeer’s “Margherita d’ Anjou” 
and Mayer's “Le Rosa Bianca e Rosa Rossi,” were produced 
this season; and, for Mdlle. Sontag’s benefit, a portion of 
Weigl’s “Schweizerfamilie.” On this occasion, the continental 
custom of throwing wreaths and bouquets of evergreens and 
flowers to favourite performers, (a practice of which we find 
no trace since the ovation to Noverre, the celebrated -ballet- 
master and dancer, in 1788, (see the No. for April p. 368), 
was renewed in England; at the close of the opera, a shower 
of laurel-crowns was showered upon the stage, one of which 
Madame Schutz placed on the head of Mdlle. Sontag.—The 
_ opened on the 12th of January ; and closed on the 24th 
of July. 

Darmg the season of 1829, (which extended from the 21st 
of January to the 30th of July), the theatre remained in the 
hands of Messrs. Laurent and rte; and there were several 
new engagements. To Signors Curioni, De Angeli, Galli, 
and Zuchelli, were added Mesdames Pisaroni, Monticelli, and 
Malibran; Mdlles. Blasis and Specchi; Signors - Donzelli, 
Bordogni, and Vuirenzo Galli; and Monsieur Le Vasseur.— 
Pisaroni was one of the ugliest woman ever seen; and she had 
the moral courage to send her portrait before her, to every 
place where she was engaged. But her harsh features, and 
repulsive countenance could not render the hearer insensible to 
the charms of her singing and acting. She had a fine mezzo- 
soprano voice, an excellent style, and intense feeling ;— 
be onging to the finest school, and being very nearly, if not 
entirely, at its head. ‘The deportment of the voice; the 
i and uniformity of the tone ; the noble simplicity of the 

eclamation; the accurate articulation both of syllables and 
sounds; the gradual melting and assimilation of tone, from 
the most powerful messa di voce, to the softest pianissimo, 
always in keeping, and never violent ; the retention of legiti- 
mate and-the.rejection of meretricious ornament ; and, lastly, 
the power of bending all these elements to the changeful pur- 
poses of expression,” declared “‘at once the mind, the training, 
and the experience of this gifted artiste.”"*—Monticelli was 
far inferior to Pisaroni; her style was good, but her voice 
wanted quality and strength.—Malibran had sung here in 1824, 
as Signora Garcia; she now evinced powers of vocalisation 
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and acting which soon raised her above her peers, and rendered 
her one of the most popular vocalists of the day.—Mdlle. 
Specchi appeared, on the 28th of February, for the first time, 
on any stage, in “‘J7 Conte Ory.” She had a voice of tolerable 
compass, but confined in its violence, with a pleasing tone, 
and style and manner that gave promise of future excellence. 
Mdlle. Blasis was a much better vocalist than the last-named 
lady, but, she had the benefit of experience, which the other 
wanted.—Signor Donzelli came here with the prestige of great 
success on the continent. He possessed a tenor voice of extra- 
ordinary beauty, compass, and power; equally sonorous and 
pure, and always in tune.—Signor Bordogni was a tenor, of 
whom very little was heard.—V. Galli was a bass, with a coarse 
and rough voice, and every way inferior to Zuthelli and the 
elder Gallii—Monsieur Le Vasseur had been in England in 
1816. He was an agreeable bass, and sang with taste and 
feeling.—In addition to those vocalists above enumerated, 
Mdlle. Sontag, and a relative, Mdlle. Nina Sontag, sang for a 
night or two: the latter sang into obscurity ; the former soon 
after became Countess of Rossi, and retired from the stage. 
A Monsieur and Madame Rosner were added to the company, 
during the season ; but they made no impression on the public. 
The only new opera performed during the season (for a pisticcio, 
produced by Bochsa, and called “‘J Messicani,” does not deserve 
the name,) was Rossini’s ““J7 Comte d’ Ory.” 

The season of 1830 did not commence till the 6th of Febru- 
ary, and it closéd on the 7th of August,—the opera-house 
being still under the management of Laurent and Laporte ; 
with Bochsa as director, aud Spagnoletti as leader of the band, 
On the opening night, Madame Petralia appeared, as Arsace, 

in “Semuramide.” She had a good mezzo-soprano voice, but 
_ Was a very inferior actress and singer. Signor Santini per- 
_ formed Assur ; who possessed many claims to notice, his bass 
Voice being agreeable, but not powerful, and he sung like a 
‘Musician.—On the 22nd of February, Signor Ambrogi, of a 
ighreputation, but who had evidently seen his best days, 
_ appeared in “La Cenerentola :” he was a complete failure.— 
Un the 17th of April, Madame Merie Lalande appeared. 
‘Like Ambrogi, she had fame; but, like him, she did not 
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__#ealise the expectations which had been formed of her ;—still, 
_ She displayed much feeling, and judicious acting. This engage- 

Ment did harm to the opera; and Madame Malibran was 
/Shgaged to repair it. She appeared on the 29th of April, in 
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‘‘ La Cenerentola ;° her debit was a successful one; though 
had it been in Paris, she says in a letter to a friend, she should 
have considered it a failure——Thursday, the 15th of May, in 
this year, is famous in the annals of the Italian opera, in 
England, for the first appearance of Lablache, one of the best 
actors and singers we ever saw, or ever shall see. His first 
character was Geronimo, in “Il Matrimonio Segreto ;” his 
second, Asswr, in ‘‘Semiramide.” And strange to say, the 
critics then affirmed, that his voice—that organ, now so magni- 
ficent, that nothing excels, or comes up to it,-—“‘ wanted sufli- 
cient compass for Assur,” in which he failed. He has since 
nobly redeemed his failure : for there is not even now,—and 
has not been in his time,—any actor or singer on the Italian 
stage, capable of competing with him.—In this season, Madame 
Castelli, Mademoiselle Blasis, Signors Curioni, Donzelli, 
Graziano, Deville, and De Angeli, were the “‘ stock” company ; 
and the only new operas were Mercadante’s ‘“‘Za Donna Cari- 
tea ;” and Bellini’s “J? Porata,” the first of that composer’s 
operas performed in England; and which was produced for 
Donzelli and Madame Lalande. Bellini was an imitator of 
Rossini; and he has composed several operas of which ‘“// 
Pirata,” (his first) “La Sonnambula,” and “Norma,” are the 
most popular. His character was extremely amiable, aud he 
died young, in 1835. 

M. Laurent now seceded from the lesseeship, which was 
vested solely in M. Laporte. The season of 1831 commenced 
on the 5th of February, and ended on the 6th of August ; 
with two extra nights. The company consisted of Mesdames 
Castelli, Lalande, Vespermaun, (new), Rubini, (do.), Pasta, 
Gay, (new) ; Mdlles. Faglani and Beche, (both new); Mrs. 
Wood, (do.) ; Miss Fanny Ayrton ; Signors Curioni, Deville, 
De Angeli, Galli, Santini, Lablache, David, (new), and 
Rubini, (do.).—The opening opera was “‘I/ Barbiere di Sevig- 
lia,” in which Madame Vespermaun was the Rosina. She 
had arrived ata certain age, was under the middle size, grace- 
ful in. figure, and with expressive features. Her voice was a 

igh rano, and her style florid.. She was suffering under 
indisposition, and hand-bills were circulated through the house, 
stating the fact: she made a pleasing impression, notwith- 
standing.—Signor David appeared on the 12th of February, 
in “‘Riectardo e Zoraida.” His voice was a combination of 
the tenor and soprano, and his execution was brilliant.—Mrs. 
Wood (so celebrated as Miss Paton) made her first appearance 
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on the 5th of March, in “Cenerentola.” No English singer 
ever appeared with more ec/d¢ on the opens boards. Her 
splendid voice, her beautiful enunciation, her correct intonation, 
her acting, instinct with genius, rendered her as_ perfect a 
prima donna as ever appeared on the stage. About Easter, 
from some cause or other, Mrs. Wood retired from the opera, 
to the great regret of the subscribers and the public; yi 
David also left about the same time.—Rubini and his lady 
(who was of French birth, her maiden name being Chaumel) 
made their appearance in “‘J7 Pirata.”. Madame Rubini was 
a fine woman, with a voice of good quality, and sang perfectly 
in tune. The critics were divided in opinion as to the merits 
of Rubini. His organ was defective : full and rich in the lower 
notes, and sweet and powerful in the upper part of the scale, 
it was wretched in the middle. To favour his voice, he was in 
the habit of alternately singing in the tone of a baritone, and 
then using his falsetto, like a soprano. The majority of hearers 
admired this contrast ; and he was decidedly popular during 
his stay in this country. He was an extremely florid singer ; 
and, not unfrequently used to overlay his songs with roulades 
and fiorttures, so as to be offensive to good taste.—The event 
of this season was Pasta’s appearance in ‘‘Medea.” She had 
been absent three years, and returned with the triumph of 
continental triumphs. She had somewhat less of embonpoint, 
—but her voice was as sweet, and her acting as full of fire and 
passion as ever. She also performed in Donizetti's ‘Anna 
Bolena,” which was performed on the 8th of July. The for- 
_ tunes of the unhappy Queen are made the superstructure of 
_ the opera ; but the poet has taken the license of fiction ; and 
_ the whole is dramatically arranged: the part of Anna Boleyn 
_ might have been written, and the music composed for Pasta. 
_ Madame os made her debit in this opera as Jane Seymour, 
and was well received. Rubini was the Percy; and Henry 
VIII, was personated by Lablache.—Besides this new opera, 
the first of Donizetti’s works that was performed in England,) 
- Pacini’s “Z’ Ultimo Giornodi Pomper,” Spohr’s “Axor et 
Zemira,” (the first opera of that composer performed here,) 
and Bellini’s “Za Sonnambula” were brought out for the first 
time in the King’s theatre. 
» After the season of 1831, a change took plece in the lessee- 
ship of the opera-house, and it passed into the hands of Mr. 
Monck Mason, a gentleman who had acquired some celebrity as 
musical dilletanti, and who promised great improvements,— 
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in fact the ‘‘ complete regeneration of the Italian _ in this 
country.” The chorus aud orchestra were rendered extremely 
efficient ; and Signor Spagnoletti was continued as leader of 
the band.—The season commenced on the 4th of February, 
and closed on the 4th of August, being of the same length as 
the two previous ones. Donizetti's opera, “Z’ Esule dt Roma” 
was catorni on the opening night; and during the season, 
the “Olivo e Pasquale,” of the same composer ; “Gwiltetia e 
Romeo.” by Vaccaj; “Elisabetta, Regina D’ Inghilterra,” 
by Rossini; and two German operas. the “Der Fretschutz” 
of Weber, and the “Fidelio” of Beethoven were produced. 
Several performers made their first appearance in England 
during the season. On the first night, there were four débw- 
tants: Madame Mérie, a clear soprano, who maintained a 
good position through the season, as prima donna ; Signors 
Winter and Culveri, tenors; and Mariani, a_ baritone. 
Oulveri was the only failure of the four.—The next novelty was 
Madame Lazise, (said to be a Venetian Contessa) who made 
her “first appearance on any stage,” as Desdemona, in 
Rossini’s “Otello.” Her voice was a high soprano, her figure 
slight and graceful, and her features See repossessing. 
She was suffering under great timidity, from which the plaudits 
of her audience could not raise her ; and her natural advantages 
were thus ohscured and eclipsed. There was, notwithstanding, 
a general interest manifested in her favour,—but we hear no 
more of her after her debit.—A Signora Albertini appeared, 
for the first time in London, the same evening, as Emilia ; 
and continued a member of the operatic corps.—Mesdames 
Graudolfi and Mariani were two more novelties in the vocal 
department: the former had a good figure, but there was no- 
thing remarkable either in her voice or style of singing: the 
latter was the wife of the haritone Mariani, and made a res- 
ble stand.—A more important debit was that of Signora 

osi, in ee last week a pril, in Rossini’s “Evixabetta, 
Regina d Inghilterra.” A critic describes her as “ not hand- 
some, but her dark eyes are brilliant and expressive, im person 
she is rather tall and thin.” -She appears to have acted and 
sung well? and the writer already quoted, alluding to her exe- 
cution of the air, “Bell alme generose,” says,—“the audience 
would have listened with delight to the almost endless repetition 
of this air, so beautifally sung, and so exquisitely acted.”— 
Madame Cinti Damoreau, after an absence of five years, per- 
formed for a few nights, towards the close of the season: so 
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did Lablache.—But the debit of the year was that of Grisi, 
who appeared in May, in Pacini’s opera seria, “Gli Arabdinelle 
Gallie.” Of Giulietta Grisi, it were superflous to speak : who 
has not heard her? And now, at the distance of sixteen 
years from her first appearance amongst us, she is still, in 
certain roles, unapproachable ; and in them she maintains her 
supremacy, almost without a rival, over the hearts and minds 
of her willing and devoted votaries. 

Mr. Monck Mason had enough of opera-management in one 
year; and,.in 1833, Laporte again hecame lessee, at the enor- 
mous rent of £13,200,—signing an agreement to hold it_ for 
three or seven years at that sum. He opened on the 20th of 
January, and continued the season into August, his company 
comprising Mesdames De Merie, Pasta, Castelli, Cinti, Damo- 
reau, and Bonabadati, (a new importation, of whose success 
we know nothing) ; and Signors Donzelli, Rubini, Zuchelli, 
V. Galli, De Begnis, and Tamburini,—the celebrated baritone, 
afterwards so popular, but who appears to have made little 

rogress in public favour this season. Damoreau and Rubini 
loft in the middle of the season, and their loss was greatly regret- 
ted by the frequentersof the opera.—Therepertotreof operas was 
very little augmented this season,—the principal novelty being 
Bellini’s “‘“Norma,” which was brought out, under the personal 
superintendence of the composer, on the 20th of June, for the 
benefit of Pasta. Bellini was, at-that period, the most 
fashionable composer of Italy ; and he was received with every 
_ mark of respect and attention in this country. ‘‘Norma” was 
hailed with delight: his heroine, in the person of Pasta, 
_ making “an attack upon the sensibilities and minds of her 
_ hearers, as to produce on the instant a burst—indeed a torrent 
| —of applause, the effect of wonder and delight.” 
The season was, as the majority of preceding ones had been, 
_ disastrous one, pecuniarily speaking: the expenditure ex- 
_ ceeding the receipts by several thousand pounds. This induced 
aporte to make an application to the assignees of Messrs. 
Chambers for a reduction of the rent from £13,200 to £10,000. 
_ ~ fhe consequence of this application was, an offer from Signor 
_ De Begnis, to lease the theatre for five years at £11,000 per 
_ annum, to pay half-a-years rent.in advance, and to give unex- 
 @eptionable security for the remainder. Legal proceedings 
_ were the result of these occurrences. The assignees serving 
_ Haporte with a notice to quit the theatre ; and Laporte applying 
for an injunction to stay their proceedings, which he succeeded 
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in obtaining. The subject of the application for a reduction of 
the rent was then referred to a commissioner,—who, in Novem- 
ber, decided in favour of the application ; and an order was 
made that the rent should be reduced to £10,000 per annum. 
Thus, far Laporte was successful : but then De Begnis stepped 
in 4 as a creditor of the Messrs. Chambers ; and he prayed 
the 


urt, that the order for the reduction of the rent might 


be stayed, on the ground, that, were it allowed, it would be 
highly prejudicial to the creditors generally ; as he would be 
prepared, on a future day to show. The Court of Chancery 


ordered the execution of the order to be suspended ; Laporte, 
however, remained in possession ; and opened the theatre in 


February, with a splendid company. 
(To be continued.) 





LITERATURE IN FRANCE. 


By Henry Vincent FALKLAND. 


Concxuston. . 
Sea Novels—Byron and Rousseau—Excitement caused by “Indiana”’ 
-—George Sand—Her writings—Charles Nodier—His genius— 
F ee Senn de Salzburg ”—His talent for description—* Thérése 
u y 


Tene is a sea-novel, by Alexandre Dumas, in which we 
think he has succeeded better than in any of his other works. 
We mean, taken as a whole; for it contains, from the circum- 
stances of its plot, but little evidences of that extraordinary 
power which the author «wields with so much success 
in his historical works, and which makes up in so large 
a measure for the defects of plan'and unity. But in “ John 
Davys,” as the novel or under our notice is called, there 
are to be found none of those startling incongruities, both of 
time and er so Same in oe eae and there is an 
acquaintance e naval affairs 0 d displayed, which 
we should certainly never have © from Dene when 
we call to mind ree of English manners mani- 
fested in his drama of “ K 


ean.” Dumas must, since then, 


* 





_ those animals in their respective nove 
_ we should say that Alexandre Dumas was a very good swim- 
mer. We have noticed in very many of his works long deserip- 
_ tions of this avt—as the Humane Society calls it—and for the 
_ trath of this we refer thee, inquiring reader, especially to 
“John Davys,” and the miraculous escape of Dantes from the 
_ Chateau d’ If in the romance of that name.—Here is John 
~ Davys’ opinion of the poet :-—_ 









|) persisted in my opinion. 
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(for “‘ John Davys” is a later work) have been ‘reading up 
his Marryat and Cooper,” and certainly with great success. 

It is not our intention to give any sketch of the oe for it 
contains no plot, being merely the adventures of an English 
midshipman in the Mediterranean, and the remarks and de- 
scriptions of the towns and countries which lie on his route, 
and therefore will not suffer compression. However, Dumas, 
with his usual anxious desire to interest the reader by scenes 
and characters which must come home to him, introduces two 
remarkable personages—one already deceased, the other perhaps 
—at least many will agree with us—now in the zenith of his 
fame,—namely, Lord Byron and Sir Robert Peel. They are 
both introduced to us at Harrow, where “‘young Master John” 
meets with them, and contracts a most intimate friendship with 


- the late premier—I wonder if he remembers it !—who protects 


him from the bullyings of the elder boys and constitutes him 
his “fag.” Byron we only catch a glimpse of, as he is leaving 
the school, when he has a row with the head master to which 
Master J uhn is witness, being present with his Virgil construing 
Latin; but, we meet the poet again at Constantinople, when, 
of course, he takes a fancy to our hero, who is present at the 
_ swimming-match and describes that exploit of the modern 

eander with great graphic power. It has been remarked of 
many authors, that when they take a particular fancy to any- 
thing they generally succeed in introducing it in their works— 
for instance, take Sir Walter Scott’s and Charles Dickens’ 
love for the canine species and the arene mention there is of 


—judging from which 


~~ “The man whom Lord Byron appeared to me most to resemble 
~ im character, was Jean-Jacques Rousseau. I ventured one day to 


ee 2 


ell him as much, and I saw by the eagerness with which he hastened 
o dispel this pretended resemblance, that the parallel was not agree- 
able to him. Besides, said he, I was not the first who had paid. him 
} similar compliment; and he laid emphasis on this word without, 


however, giving an accent of signification. AsI saw that the dis- 


ussion might probably cause some trait of his character to appear, I 
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‘Besides, my young friend,’ continued he, ‘I see that you are al- 
ready infected with a disease which I communicate, to judge from ap- 

earances to all whosurroundme. I am no svoner espied than they 
om comparing me; ahumilitating enough thing for me, since the chief 
probability which arises therefrom is that I do not possess enough 
originality to be myself. I am the man of all the world who has 
been most compared. I have been likened to Young, Aretin, Timon 
of Athens, Hopkins, Chénier, Mirabeau, Diogenes, Pope, Dryden, 
Burns, Savage, Chatterton, Churchill, Kean, Alfieri, Brummel, to 
an alabaster vase lightened from within, to a phantasmagoria and to 
a tempest! As for Rousseau he is perhaps the man [ least resemble. 
He wrote in prose, I write in verse ; he was of the people, I am of 
the aristocracy ; he was a philosopher, I detest philosophy; he pub- 
lished his first work at forty years of age, I wrote mine at eighteen ; 
his first work procured him the applause of all Paris, mine the criti- 
cism of all England ; he imagined that everyone was conspiring against 
him, and from the manner in which: everyone treats me, it might 
seem that it is I who conspire ; he loved botany as a science, I love 
flowers by instinct; he had a bad memory, I have an excellent one ; 
he composed with difficulty, I write without correction; he never 
could ride, nor fence, nor swim, I am one of the best swimmers alive, 
a tolerable fencer—especially when I handle a rapier, a good boxer 
—the proof of which is that one day at Jackson’s, I upset Purling 
and put his knee out of joint; in fine, I am a very fair rider, although 
a little timid, having had a rib. broken in a leap. You are wrong, 
you see, and I in no wise resemble Rousseau.’ 

‘But,’ replied I, ‘ your lordship only speaks of exterior contrasts, 
not on the resemblance which may be founded upon the relation of 
soul and talent.’ 

‘Ah! by George!’ cried he, ‘{ should like to hear what they are, 
Mr. John ?’ 

‘ May I name them without fear of hurting you ?’ 

‘Yes, yes.’ 

‘Well! Rousseau’s habitual reserve, his want of faith in friendship, 
his defiance of men, his disdain of justification, and his disposition 
to take the public at large as a confidant, have certainly some relation 
with the march of your genius. ‘Lastly, Rousseau wrote his “Con- 
fessions,” a sort of statue of himself which he has laid on the 
pedestal of his pride, and published in broad daylight ; and you have 
just read me two cantos of “ Childe-Harold ” whic appears to me a 
rough draft sketch of the author of “ Hours of Idleness” and “ Eng- 
lish Bards and Scotch Reviewers.”’ 

Lord Byron reflected for a moment | 

‘ However,’ said he, smiling, ‘ you are undoubtedly the one of all 
my judges that has ap hed nearest the truth; yet even in this 
case it has somethi ing. Rousseau was a man, and I 
am obliged to you, Mr John. You should try and write for a review, 
and then I might indeed hope to be judged for once according to my 
merits.’ 
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Sixteen years ago, a novel by an unknown hand issued from 
the press at Paris, At first it excited but little attention, and 
might perhaps have sunk into oblivion like many of its sisters 
of the same day—and, setting interest aside, it might have 
been better thus—had not a distinguished ittérateur cast his 
eyes upon the work and gave it his opinion of being the most 

romising one that had appeared for many years. The pub- 
isher heard of this and recorded the fiat of the man of letters. 
A demand sprung up for his book ; after all, it may not turn 
out so unlucky a speculation ; all the copies are sold off ; the 
publisher regains confidence ; a second edition is necessary ; it 
sells better than the first ; the literary circles devour the book, 
comment upon it, father it, and recommend it to their friends. 
The excitement isimmense. Whocan betheauthor? George 
Sand! Who has heard of George Sand? 

Such was the excitement in Paris when “ Indiana” appeared. 
The endeavoured justification of the infidelity of a young wife 
to her lord, considerably her elder and at the shrine of whose 
wealth she had been sacrificed, was its leading feature—the 
boldness of which astonished even the loose and dissipated 
circles of Paris, and which, unfortunately, has been followed 
by the authoress of “ Cheveley” in our land, though with far 
inferior talent and far lesssympathy. In “ Indiana” we have 

romise of the future success of Madame Dudereant as a novel- 
ist. In the depicting of character there is the same master 
hand visible which dashed off so eloquently the fiend-like 
Consuelo and the stern, highminded Rodolph. Were it not 
for its detestable moral—and this remark applies to all George 
Sand’s novels—“ Indiana” is a very beautiful romance ; clever 


- it most decidedly is—we would ask, who question the author’s 


talent? We believe her capable of success in any branch of 
literature, and with powers so versatile, how much is to be re- 
gretted the aim she takes.—The pivot of the story is the 
acquaintance of Indiana and Raymon de Ramiére. The first 
chapter commences it—the last shows its results, which 
(the authoress is here true to society) ends in woe. The other 
personages are quite of secondary importance, the whole interest 

ing made to bear on the Creole and the heartless, selfish, 
Raymond. Poor Noun, however, claims our sympathies ; 
her endis most affecting: thanks to Raymon. No wonder 
Parisian society was startled with ‘‘ Indiana,” the picture of 
Raymon’s mother is too true to life—we mean, especially, 
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affectionately styled by the heroine, we have but one word— 
he is the pet Englishman of the French stage. He is to be 
seen, in great force in the “ Mysterés de Paris !”—George 
Sand has a very quick pen; ‘‘ Indiana” was followed in two 
months by “ Valentine,” from which day to this she has never 
ceased to write. Her most pleasing works are, we think, 
‘Consuelo ” and “ Le tour de France.” They are both art- 
novels, and show immense versatility of talent. So much for 
‘‘Yamie de Ledru-Rollin !” Sy: 

It is with unfeigned joy, mingled, nevertheless, with some- 
what of sorrow at the misapplication of such genius, that we 
turn from George Sand and her writings to Charles Nodier and 
his—with a consideration of which we shall conclude our subject. 

The chief work of Nodier is his novel entitled ‘ Jean 
Sbogar ;” but in length alone can we concede it such a place, 
the story of “‘ Thérése Aubert, being, to our minds, the chief 
' in point of excellence. But all Nodier’s works are good ; filled 
with a moral aim. Like a good play well acted, one never 
rises from the perusal of one without feeling that the time has 
been profitably spent. This should be the aim of every man 
who sets himself up as an instructor of mankind. Nodier 
never sacrifices Truth to Effect. With him virtue is all sacred, 
religion predominant. Take the following, from his “‘ Peintre 


de Salzbourg,” written at the age of twenty as a specimen. 
The entry is dated the ninth of October. 


“Tt is an admirable and charming thing to follow a great genius 
in his course, to be in some sort associated with his discoveries, and 
to reach with him distances which we should never have attained 
without guide, like the ship accustomed to short voyages, when a 
skilful pilot makes it rush suddenly into immense seas, and guides it 
towards unknown ports. Thus our’ imagination carried off in the 
sublime soaring of thy muse, O divine Klopstock, and following in 
its steps the vast which thou hast peopled, astounded at the miracles 
which surround it, and halts seized with terror. With what magni- 
ficence thou assemblest under our eyes all the marvels of poetry ; 
whether thou introducest us into the councils of the Most High; 
when the first-born of angels celebrate the mysteries of heaven, and 
the cherubims penetrated with a religious terror, veil themselves with 
their golden wings; whether thou piercest before us the dark vaults 
of hell; whether thou evokest with an inconceivable authority, those 
fallen powers which an eternal vengeance pursues with eternal tor- 
ments, and thou showest us them quivering under the weight of their 
burning chains and flaming rocks; whether thou transportest us to 
the grand sacrifice at Golgotha, when the Creator of the world delivers 
himself up to the anguish of death to redeem his executioners ! 
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But the perusal of the Bible holds out still greater delights. There 
is no circumstance in the life of man to which it does not mingle 
some comfort ; no calamity which it does not solemnise ; no prosper- 
ity which it does not embellish ; such is the character which a book 
emanated from Heaven itself should have. 

Often, when Nature, in all the splendour of her autumnal attire, 
and with all her forests draperied with gold and purple, smiles on 
the setting sun, I seat myself on the slope of a hill, under some old 
oak, and I read the ingenuous pastorals of the early ages, the naive 
history of Ruth and the love songs of Solomon. At other times, 
under the Gothic arches of a church in ruins which raises its solitar 
towers in the dale, I listen;—and, in the groaning of wind which 
growls across its walls, like brazen voices, I fancy myself inspired 
with the prophetic speech of a Daniel or a Jeremiah. From time to 
time, beside the grave of my father, and under the sad shade of the 
trees I have planted there, I call to mind with much tears the history 
of Joseph and his brethren; for, I also, who saw a brother in every 
man, have been sold by them, and they have sent me into distant 
exile. But oftener, when night, veiled in dim mist, advances in her 
silent paths,— erect, upon a moss-covered rock, I repeat with Job, in 
all the overflowing of my grief, that profound cry of the undeceived 
soul :—‘ Wherefore is light given to him that is in misery, and life 
unto the bitter in soul ?’” 


Nothing can excel Nodier in description. Here he is all 
powerful. He paints with the force of nature, accustomed to 
view things with the eye of a poet. His sketch of Loch 
Lomond may vie with those of him who has made that scenery 
peculiarly his own. But Nodier is equally happy im depicting 
the tender emotions of the heart. He, too, had his trials. <A 
royalist, he experienced under the Empire all the misfortunes 
of that party. He has left an imperishable memento of some 


of the sorrows to which he was exposed in his ‘‘ Thérése 


Aubert,” a true story ; the favourite of the author, as it is ours. 

Adolphe, the hero, tells his own story. The Revolution 
breaks out ; he has been bred a soldier, and takes part with 
the Vendééns in their noble cause. He is wounded ina battle, 


and narrowly escapes being made prisoner through the disguise 


of a peasant girl, the manner in which he obtained the clothes 
being very amusing, but not of any consequence in the sequel. 
eis interrogated by the sentinel as he is leaving Mans; his 


_ answer not being considered satisfactory, he is brought before 
_ the president—who, with a heart softer than those of most 
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republicans in those days of terror, takes pity on the “ forlorn 


girl,” orders her to be released ; and engages her as companion 
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to his daughter Thérése, till the storm be blown over and her 
parents can be found. Under the name of Antoinette, then, 
Adolphe departs. His heart is full of misgivings for having 
abused the clemency of his judge. Yet what canhe do? He 
sees danger all around him. However, he will be circumspect ! 


“ My first approach had inspired Thérése with a kind and familiar 
interest in me. She smiled with frank cordiality wherein was dis- 
played all the goodness of her heart. As she read, her features, 
without changing in the slightest their nature, assumed quite a diff- 
erent character. A confusion which increased at every line showed 
itself upon her figure. Timidity alone seemed to restrain the effusion 
of ‘soul which this letter inspired. Her bosom heaves; her cheeks 
were highly coloured. It was plain that she was endeavouring to 
stifle the tears ready to burst from her eyes. When she had come to 
the-end, she approached me, clasped my hand warmly, cast her 
father’s letter into the fire after having applied it to her lips; and, 
raising her finger to her mouth, she gazed at me with an air of 
intelligence. 

‘ Mademoiselle,’ said she, ‘ you may count upon every care...... 

She looked at me again, and remarking my emotion, she passed 
one of her arms round my neck :— 

‘If friendship can make amends for your trouble, continued she, 
‘if at least it can alleviate it, you will not be quite unhappy.’ 

My cheeks were bathed in tears of gratitude; my heart lost its con- 
fusion in yielding to that emotion. I felt my knees tremble ; my lips 
remained upon her hand, an unknown fire escaped from them, and 
spread into all my veins. All these impressions were as new to me, 
as if I had but seen life for the first time. I tried to speak, I stam- 
mered forth some confused words like one who dreams. At length, 
she fell into my arms, exclaiming :— 

‘Oh! if you know how mich f love you already ! ’ 

She loved me, she had said so! 

‘Learn me your name,’ continued she, ‘ or what you will be called.’ 

This question and language reminded me that I passed for a female, 
and all the illusion of my happiness vanished. My. life beside 
Thérése was but a piece of acting, and it was the only one which 
suited me beside the daughter of my benefactor. My heart profited, 
moreover, not a little from its oversight, and I entertained the idea 
oe she might keep some tender souvenir from me if I did not deceive 


‘Tam called Antoinette,’ replied I, blushing, and I yielded to the 
movement which drew me towards her.” 


- Adolphe. preserves his i ito under the gar. and name of 
Antoinette, and becomes tbe confidant companion of 


Thérése. His affection for her increases ; and the sentiment 
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is returned by his fair companion, though of a different nature. 
At last, Adolphe finds it necessary to confess his sex. 


“Tt need scarcely be said that such a disclosure immediately 
changed our relations towards each other ; from that moment, Thérése 
looked at me no more but with an uneasy eye, as if she feared an 
enemy in me, and suspected the sentiments that I might have inspired 
within her. The naive and homely expression of her features had 
become serious and even gloomy. Oftentimes, when my eyes met 
hers, and when they compelled them, as it were, to remain fixed upon 
me by the ascendancy by a deeply-rooted love in the personage who 
inspires it, the cloud of grief which obscured them caused me a sort 
of regret and fear. 


The father of Thérése, who had never ceased regarding 
Adolphe as a female, thought that he had found a means of 
getting him conveyed home. For this purpose he wrote, re- 
eng him to bid his daughter adieu and to follow the bearer 
of the letter. We pass over the parting—tender on both 
sides—and come to the news of Thérése’s illness, which 
Adolphe hears when he has departed some weeks. He 
flies to her side, regardless of all enemies. 


“T arrived at Sancy without finding any one, or rather I avoided 
some children who kept their flocks upon the side of the hills, and 
who could have told me all that had passed. The door was open, 
the servants were nowhere to be found. ‘Thérése slept in the second 
room, there was much people there, the servants, the friends, the 
doctors around the bed. I entered as softly as possible, but I re- 
marked that there was much speaking going on; I advanced, without 
any precaution whatever, to the spot where she could perceive me. 
She did not see me, however; I could not exactly understand why ; 
a girl leaned over and whispered in her ear with a significant expression : 
- "Antoinette est arrivée !’ .. 

I observed a movement, and I heard an inward cry, a dull cry 
which did not distinctly call to my mind Therése’s voice; she raised 
herself in the bed, col asked :-— 

‘Where is she?’ 

It was not the Thérése I used once to see; her complexion was 
animated with an extraordinary brightness, which contrasted with 
the livid pallor of her forehead ; her eyes were turned upon me, and 
I could perceive her looks: I thought of the small-pox which I had 
had a short time after my birth, as I learned from my mother, and 
__ the effects of which I had not known. Confirmed in this idea by a 
__ word which escaped from one of the company, I was struck with the 
, thought that small-pox is sometimes fatal, and that Therése had a 
mortal sickness: it was but the affair of a moment, but that moment 
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worked such an effect upon my life, that I felt that fortune even could 
not prolong it. 

‘Oh! approach me not,’ said Thérése, ‘approach me not, if you 
have not had the small-pox !...’ 

‘I have had the small-pox,’ answered I, leaning on the bed, for I 
had some difficulty in supporting myself, and covering with kisses 
and tears the hand which she had stretched forth towards me: ‘I have 
had the small-pox. I was not quite sure of it, and how I should 
have wished to be sure of the contrary, that I might suffer the same 
illness, and run the same dangers !...’ 

Thérése had pressed my hand; she had carried to her mouth. I 
had embraced her likewise. She had repulsed me gently.. Her lips 
were parched and heated. When I had quieted the trouble of my 
spirit, I remarked that there was no longer anyone about us, and that 
Thérdse had concealed her face with the clothes. I understood, I 
fancied I understood her intention. I revolted against the idea that she 
did not think me worthy of looking upon and loving her in the fright- 
fulness of her malady. 

‘You no longer love your Adolphe,’ said I in a low tone to her, 
‘since you will no longer look at him!’ 

‘ Adolphe,’ said she much lower...‘ Remember that you name your- 


feos 
‘They are departed,’ continued I. ‘There is no longer any but 
you oad your Adolphe that you will not look at.’ 
She pressed my hand, raised her head, and then let it fall back 
under that coverlet which spread over her like a winding-shegt. This 
thought displeased me. I tried to pull it away, she prevented me. 
That I will not longer look at,’ micheal she with a sob that 
crushed my heart. ‘Say that I can no longer see, that I will never 
see him more. Thérése is to Adolphe nothing more than a spectre, 
than a skeleton’s head which rolls in the churchyard. She has no 


longer Se r 

. ent, said I, pulling her closer to me; ‘your poor spirit 
wanders; it is weakened and troubled with disease [If it did not 
abuse you itself, you would not deceive me thus cruelly.’ 

She cast off the coverlet and turned towards me as if she was look- 
ing at me. I could see no eyes, but I never considered the effects of 
the small-pox, and I had only formed a vague idea of them. . 

‘Tt isa common accident,’ said I, ‘ which does not last longer than 
the disease, and which ought not to alarm you.’ 

She smiled, seized my fingers, carried them to the orbit of her eyes 
and pressed them into its depth. It was empty : I started almost 
involuntarily, for I wished to conceal what I felt, but I had my hands 


clasped in hers; she pressed them warmly and let them go, as if she 
had wished to set me at liberty. I divined it thus; I seized her hands 
again and retained them by force. I wept bitterly.” 
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A priest having been called in :— 


“1 noticed that her voice grew confused, that her bosom heaved 
oftener, that her respiration became short and painful. 

‘Do not speak so much,’ continued I, ‘yon fatigue yourself and 

ou suffer. I do not wish to hear your thoughts. As they take root 
in your hear so do they in mine.’ 

She turned herself smiling upon me; I leaned my head softly 
upon her shoulder, and I stuck my lips close to her neck. She shiv- 
ered against me. 

‘ Are you very ill ?’ inquired I. 

‘On the contrary,’ replied she, ‘I feel better.’ 

She shivered again, and her head fell entirely upon mine; I know 
not what I felt; I remember nothing. Only I felt that she seized my 
hair with her teeth, and at that moment my heart chilled and my 
blood froze in my veins. When I returned to myself, I was upon 
my bed; I had but a purely physical idea of my existence, the im- 
pression of a sharp pain where the instant before I had felt the teeth 
of Thérése; I raised my hand to the place; my hair had been cut 
through in that spot. ‘Thérése was dead.” 





MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 
A PASSAGE IN THE LIFE OF A POLICEMAN. 


A., No. 10, were the section and number gracing the name 
of Alexander Lumps, an exemplary youth, and a fine speci- 
men of the wndorled, as that wicked Weekly Dispatch has, in 
its malice, thought proper to christen the fine police force due 
to the policy of Sir Robert Peel. Alexander Lumps, or Bumps, 
(for his associates loved to call him by either or both desig- 
nations,) was, for a time, unfortunate after adding his fair 
proportions to the police force, for it so happened that no row, 
no robbery, no murder, ‘nothink- at. all agreeable,” as he 
expressed it, had taken place, in which he could signalise him- 
self, or show to the world what a budding Rowan was buttoned 
up in the blue coat of Alexander Lumps. Fortunately for 
Alexander, Chartism sprung forth with terrific menaces ; and 


__ when report said that one great Chartist had reared a tender 


4 family in the way shey should not go, aud taught the young idea 
_ how.to stab,—delightful task !—Alexander only wished he 
could cross the path of one or more of these young tigers, and 
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then he would give them asmall touch of his quality. ‘Hourly 
panting for glory, days and weeks past and brought no oppor- 
tunities to Alexander. The Drury-Lane row was a source of 
as much mortification to him as to the poor French players 
who were yelled out of the theatre, for Alick was stationed 
outside, whilst the row was inside. Nevertheless, Alexander 
was determined to be active; and, acting upon this view of the 
case, he captured sundry small boys who would refuse to move 
on when told to do so, and moreover offended against Alick 
and the Queen’s peace and dignity by significant pointing over 
their left shoulder and muttering the word “sight,” at the 
same applying a finger to a nose and spreading out the fingers. 
The poor boys, when held by the giant grasp of Alick, pro- 
mised never to do so more, “dissolved in tears,” but Alick, 
haying captured them, carried them to the station-house. 
There, his superior smiled, and upon their earnest entreaties, 
allowed them to go away, after kien them remain in custody 
a short time ; so that Alick gained rather a loss by this display 
of energy. Then, a it was his ill fortune to be so situ- 
ated in Bonner’s Fields when the Chartist uproar took place, 
that he only got his hat knocked over his eyes and a little dirt 
thrown at him, and was, moreover, quite unable to guess who 
did it. It is true that, at a venture, he was about-torevenge this 
insult by taking it out of a poor emaciated weaver with a face 
like parchment, but he happened to be without his comrades, 
and a certain air of determination he found among the crowd 

revented him from knocking down the poor Chartist, if indeed 

e were one. Of course, he came in for his share of the general 
praise awarded to F’. M. the Duke of Wellington for fortify- 
ing the city, and Colonel Rowan, Mr. Mayne, and their force 
during the awful period alluded to; but the soul of Alexander 
sickened ; glory was his hobby, and he had never yet had a 
chance of bestriding it. : 

The chronicler of Alick’s thoughts and aspirations in pursuit. 
of fame, has considered it necessary. to lay open the exact 
state of the mind of this exemplary policeman, in order to the 
proper comprehension on the part of the reader of the true 
character of Alexander, who ardently wished to become 

Taking these considerations by way of the argument or 
explanation, the reader will now be enabled to guess at the 

yughts which rapidly chased each other through the brain of 
Alick, as be slowly paced the streets on.a fine moonlight night 
not a very long time since. 
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Passing over the visions of future glory which he beheld 
dimly rising through each other like disolving views at the 
Polytechnic Institution,—he saw a female cautiously put her 
head from out a door-way, anxiously look up and down the 
street, and then suddenly withdrew it, as if afraid of being 
seen. This action. rapidly as it was performed, was not lost 
upon Alexander Lumps: in another quarter, Alexander would 
have quickly understood the meaning of such suspicious conduct, 
but in ¢hat street no fair maid of all-work had listened to his 
silver tones, or admired his brazen face. Feeling, therefore, 
that fear must have caused this sudden disappearance of the 
woman, he determined to have an eye upon her—that is, if he 
had another chance,—accordingly, he turned down the first 
gateway he came to, and taking off his hat and applying his 
eye to the corner, watched sharply the house from whence this 
mystery appeared. After the lapse of a few moments the 
head again appeared, but this time with a bonnet on; another 
glance up and down the street assured her she could pass un- 


- molested, and slowly the figure of a woman emerged from the 


doorway having something carried with great care in her apron. 
After advancing a few paces from the door she stopped suddenly, 
as if labouring under great alarm, and quietly returned to the 
house ; but upon being reassured, she again set forth with her 
mysterious bundle. Alexander’s position was, of all others, 
the best for fathoming this profound mystery, as it was impos- 
sible for her to pass by his post without his being able to dart 
from his onan seize the offender, and thus open a path to 

lory! The figure now approached closer; Alexander saw a 

uxom wench, with a neat cap set on her head in a very win- 
ning manner, while alarm: caused her slightly to open her 
mouth, and disclose real teeth as regular and as white as if she 
had just introduced a new set upon the patented plan of Mons. 


Achille, the celebrated dentist, in the big house in the next 


street. Under other circumstances, Alexander would have 
had something soft to say to the pretty girl now approaching ; 
but her previous suspicious conduct added to her mysterious 
burden, caused Alexander to sigh, or to feel quite virtuous, 


when he thought of the crimes which might have beeh com- 


mitted by the owner of that pretty face! Alexander -now 
drew himself close up to the wall and, as the girl passed, darted 


_ ® most penetrating and scrutinising look at the bundle borne 
_ byher. Its shape was strange ! and baffled all his conjectures 
_ 4&8 to what it contained. 
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The bearer of the mysterious bundle having passed on a few 
steps, turned the corner of the street ; Alexander left his place 
of concealment and overtook her. 

“ What have you got in that bundle, young woman ?” was 
the question put by-A. No. 10, with ail the authority that 
Scotland Yard could throw into it. 

“Oh! nothing, Sir!” a 

Now, nothing is what everybody is always doing when there 
is something wrong going on. Thinking thus, Alexander told 
her to let him see what nothing was, and after much alarm 
and hesitation she allowed him to proceed his own way. In 
placing his hand upon the apron, he in a moment felt that it 
rested upon a nose and projecting forehead! Greenacre and 
his horrid crime rushed into his mind; he instantly seized the 
girl by the wrist, declaring she was in custody ; in spite of the 
girl’s protestations of innocence he held her firmly, and during 
the time he did so, a dagger bearing crimson stains dropped 
from her apron. Feeling as much horror as it was possible to 
feel in the way of business, he, on viewing this sanguinary 
testimony to her crime, taxed her with murder and demanded 
her accomplices ; in the midst of which rapid talking, a pistol, 
and lastly, a human head itself, rolled from the girl’s arms 
close to Alexander's feet. Horror and delight thrilled through 
his veins ; he now saw his fortune made; here was indeed a 
great case! Policeman, A. No. 10, had succeeded in captur- 
ing a female Greenacre! how his name and number would 
flourish in the papers ; what money he would make by selling 
his autograph to sentimental ladies to treasure in their albums; 
and by securing a handkerchief, or glove, or shoe of the illus- 
trious accused, which might be preserved in some museum with 
the halters in whose grip Tawell, Good & Co. had yielded up 
their lives ! ° , 

The girl herself now appeared to have acquired courage, and 
instead of persisting in protestations of innocence seemed—the 
more heavy the charge became—to be somewhat amazed, and 
to comport herself in some sort as hardened criminals do when 
no chance is left for them.—Unable to quit his hold of the 
ran murderess, or to catch up the head and the dagger 
and pistol which had rolled out, he drew forth his rattle and 
sprang it: a distant echo told him the signal was heard, and 

t assistance would arrive ’ere long. 

In this state of things a man carrying a large strange-looking 
burden, adapting itself to turn over his shoulder and lie along 
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his back, in turning round the corncr, came up to the accused 
woman :— 

“‘Halloo Mary!” exclaimed he, “why I thought you had 
got there first. What’s the row Bobby?” he enquired of the 
policeman. 

“Take yourself up!” said A. No. 10. “I have you in cus- 
tody for murder—you are anraccomplice!—Help ! in the queen’s 
name !” 0 

“T tell you what itis my fine feller,” said the man, “ if 
you dont let the yong ’oman alone, [ll just make yer.” 

Upon this, the girl moved towards her friend, Alexander 
roaring out for help, and springing his rattle like mad, sud- 
denly found himself bodily in contact with the pavement: like 
a giant refreshed, this fall only nerved him to the utmost— 
with a furious menace he drew his truncheon and dealt a blow 
at his opponent, which luckily missed him, but alighting on 
his bundle, caused the man, his bundle, and Alick to fall upon 
each other in dire confesion. Aftera little mutual pummelling 
they found themselves seated opposite to each other on the 

avement, with a headless body lying but a short distance 
ai them 

Horror succeeded horror! Alick prayed for assistance’; the 
man opposite to him was quite his match, and as to seizing the 
man and the woman,—the head and the body—the thing was 
clearly impossible! At that moment three of the police force 
arrived :— 

“ Seize that woman—murder—assault !” Alick gasped out. 
“The man! the man! Murder! murder!” , 

Drawing their truncheons, they seized the parties, and then 
lowering their bull’s-eyes, discovered the headless trunk,—the 
head at a distance,—and the sanguinary instrument of death ! 

Leaving the dreadful proofs of crime in the care of his com- 
rades, Aliek reclaimed his first prisoner, and accompanied by 
his brother policemen proceeded quickly to the station-house, 

_ where great interest was shown as he informed the subordinates 
that he had discovered a horrid murder ! 

'___ The case was instantly gone into, and Alick was making out 

| @ tremendous affair of it, all were full of expectation, and 

_ wished for the arrival of the body, when shouts of laughter 

_ were heard outside; as they approached, the shouts increased, 

- ey — gravity of the examination began to appear rather 


'* 


4 +» * Silence ! what does this noise mean?” cried the Inspector, 
> where is the body and head? keep them for the quest. 
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** Why here they are. He! he! laughed one of the force. 

Alexander looked ers at this interruption. 

*« Silence, I say,” cried the inspector again; and at last 
having succeeded in repressing the explosions of laughter, he 
heard that the head of the supposed murdered man was a paper 
one! and the body itself only a painter's jointed doll—known 
as a lay figure, in proof of which a tall, thin young man, with 
luxuriantly long hair and mustachios, laid claim to the entire 
properties, oe the innocent pistol and sealing-waxed 
dagger which he used in his last historical picture; he 
complained very much at having his servants molested. The 
inspector joined in the fun ; the whole place with laughter 
at the joke ;—all except Alexander Lumps, whose blank face 
showed that he did not at all admire the fun, and he retired 
sulkily to his beat with the pleasing consciousness of having 
been the cause of 


Mucn Apo apour Nornrne ! 





Rebiews, Notices, ec. 





Harotv. The last of the Saxon Kings. An Historical 
Romance, By Sm Evwarp Buiwer Lyrron, London: Bentley 


Ovr notice of this work in our last number was brief owing 
to want of space; but having given a cursory notice of the 
merits of the book, we eae to enter more into detail, 
being of opinion that the production of a writer occupying the 
position of the author of “ Rienzi” should be scrutinized with 
a jealous eye ; the romancists of the day being too apt to make 
works like the present, models for their own guidance. The 
great and continued success of Sir Edward er Lytton as 
@ novelist is, of course, the great temptation for er men 
to follow in the footsteps of s0 a writer; it therefore 
behoves us to watch him narrowly, as affording— 


rs a glass 

which shows us many more.” | 
‘Ernest Maltravers’ was an instance in point. That work, 

abounding in beauties of a rare character, was objectionable in 
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its moral tendency, and forthwith found a host of copyists glad 
to quote so great an authority for their leader. ‘ Harold, 
however, is free from any of the impurities which are to be 
met with in ‘ Ernest Maltravers,’ and we are glad to find our 
author trusting more to his own talent to attract and retain the 
interests of the reader, than the mysterious agency of vice 
and immorality, which, it is admitted, have but too great a 
charm in the eyes of the novel-reading public. 

As we have before had occasion to observe, ‘ Harold” occu- 
pies ground hitherto untouched by novelists generally. The 
time of the supposed occurrence of the incidents is unusual ; 
the characters, with some exceptions, new ; but yet, in perfect 
keeping with the spirit of the age in which the fancy of the 
author supposes them to flourish. As Sir Edward properly 
observes in his dedicatory epistle, the age itself, once duly ex- 
amined, is full of those elements which should awaken interest 
and appeal to the imagination. And it is here the researches 
of the antiquary and the fanciful images of the poet’s mind are 
brought to bear upon one another in admirable proportions, so 
that the imagination of the reader is successfully thrown into 
the scene of action. After all, this is the great art of novel- 
writing. Unless the writer has sufficient skill to throw his 
reader fully into'the spirit of his subject, to identify them with 
his character—to make them sympathise with the oppressed 
and heart-broken—+to feel equally with the vanquished and the 
victor,—his chances of success are small. 

But here again is another stumbling-block. In order to make 
“ Virtue triumphant and truth prevail,”—to use the language 
of the immacculate Pecksnifi—it is unfortunately too common 
to detail the course of crime, and endeavour by narrations of a 
most vicious tendency to show by a forced concurrence of cir- 
cumstances and actions the ultimate success of the virtuous 
over the immoral. So far as this goes, it is well; but in order 
to accomplish this end, the reader has gradually become ac- 
quainted with thoughts and-actions of such a nature that 
ordinary minds could scarcely have conceived ; and such is the 

_ frailty of the human heart that the impure adheres much more 
_ tenaciously to the mind than that which would be more 
_ profitable. In accordance with this undeniable fact, it has been 
_ 00 much the habit of novelists, even in other times and ages, 
_ to pander to the vicious propensities of our common nature, 
_ @nd endeavour to make mankind virtuous by initiating it 
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It is in this manner that the Jack Sheppard and Oliver 
Twist school gained a great proportion of its notoriety. Not 
wanting by any means the ordinary incidents of action which 
cannot fail to arrest and retain the attention, these works had 
the additional attraction of showing the vilest characters in 
their truest lights,—investing the heroes with all the impudent 
b ism of their day, and withal giving them good luck 
to boot. It is true the scene generally ends with the destruc- 
tion of these valiant worthies; but in the mean time lessons 
have been learnt, ideas have been called into action which are 
not lost on the minds of the illiterate and unlearned, and 
which indeed are not without some charms for those who should 
know better. We would not detract one iota from the merits 
of the popular writers of this school, but cannot refrain from 
wishing their undisputable talents applied to nobler ends. 

Nor can the author of ‘ Pelham’ be considered exempt from 
charges of this kind.. There was a certain amount of looseness 
about the style of our author in some of his earlier works, 
which, inasmuch as it was backed by all the force and freshness 
of a young, vigorous, and ee intellect, was doubly dan- 
gerous. It may be urged that the characters were supposed to 
exist in a licentious age; but that is a weak excuse. There 
was no occasion to select such a time of action; for it must be 


obvious that men of such oe genius can be under 


no particular restrictions of this kind, their own talent being 
enough to extricate them from any such difficulties as these. 
But we must admit, that in the novel before us we have no 
such faults to complain of, and in this respect, we think that 
the work is the best the author has yet produced, being free 
from thoce impurities to which we have alluded. And yet the 
work is as interesting as any previous one by the same hand. 
Harold is brave and faithful—but not licentious; Edith is 
lovely and loving—but untainted with impurity ; Hilda was 
noble and mysterious—but not coarse and unwomanly. The 
characters generally are imbued with a spirit of heroism which 
cannot fail to elicit admiration. There is much of that poetic 
— which the author of ‘ Rienzi’ is so able to express and 
eel in the work before us; and the time of action is well 
chosen for thie display of that grandeur which, when wedded 
to poetry, is so truly beautiful. The wildness of Hilda is not 
without meaning, and is a powerful ingredient in the “‘ working- 
up” of the novel; whilst the calm gentleness of the lovely 
ith amidst the mystery of turmoil which Fate seems to have 
cast around, her is thrown into broad relief by the noble bearing 
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of the brave and daring Saxon. . Altogether this work will 
occupy a high position among the historical fictions of the 
time, and deservedly too; for being unpolluted by the impuri- 

- ties which are too apt to creep into the compositions of the 
day, it has nobler objects to occupy and delight the attention 
of the reader. The author promises—in the event of success 
—a repetition of works in the same style. This is well; and 
in the accomplishment of this worthy resolve, every real lover 
of fiction will not fail to wish the noble author good speed. 


Tue Moon’s Historirzs. London: Joseph Cundall, 
12, Old Bond Street. 

Tus is an agreeable little volume, elegantly got up, for the 
praiseworthy Poe of blending amusement with instruction for 
the benefit of the rising generation. The authoress confesses 
to having taken the idea expressed in her title from the Danish 
i Hans Christian Andersen. Our readers, therefore, will 

e aware that Her Lunar Majesty is the spokeswoman on the 
occasion, and that the ‘“‘ Moon’s Histories” are nothing more 
or less than the sights she has witnessed at home and abroad, 
detailed with a degree of simplicity fitted to the capacities of 
the “‘ Lone Woman” to whom she narratesthem. A _ poet- 
ical spirit breathes through the whole of this pretty little 
volume, which deserves well at the hands of the Papas and 
Mamas of England. 


Che Theatres. 


_ Heer Maszsty’s Tueatre.—The Swedish Nightingale has, 
within the last month, been adding to her laurels in the imper- 
sonation of Susannah, in “‘ Nozze di Figaro.” Although this 
_ Opera is replete with good music, it seemed to us that it was 
not quite so well adapted for the display of the gentle Jenny’s 
_ wonderful vocalities as Bellini’s compositions, in which she first 
wooed and won the favours of the British public. The quali- 
ties of Jenny Lind’s voice are certainly rich and rare; but 
there can be no doubt that her charming acting does much to 
enchance the success of her singing. As an actress she is all 
that can be desired. The simplicity and artlessness of her 
general deportment on the stage, and the entire absence of 
that abominable affectation too common on the English boards, 
“and which cannot fail to mar an effect which otherwise 
Might be good, serves greatly to increase the already great 
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attractions of Jenny Lind, The caste in “‘ Nozze di Figaro ” 
was powerful and well sustained ; and two or three little titbits 
in the opera—the “sull’ aria” and the last few chords of the 
sestett in which Jenny introduces her delightful shake—were 
received with thunders of applause, the iat being encored 
twice. The Count was but indifferent ; for although sometimes 
producing some sweet notes, we thought there was too much 
unmeaning gesticulation and grimace to please. The Countess 
was a very creditable performance, although her voice was thin 
at first, from timidity ;.as she gained confidence, the restraint 
gradually wore off, and in the duett with Jenny Lind (“sull’ 
aria”) she was all that could be wished for. The amorous 
e, Cherubino, scarcely deserves the same praise, although 
perhaps the thickness and huskiness of her voice were more the 
result of cold than of inability to take the part. The noisy 
and cheerful Figaro was well done, and elicited great applause 
throughout. The “non piu andrai” was rapturously encored. 
Notwithstanding the fact that the “‘ Nozze di Figaro” was 
brought out at the other house the same night, the theatre was 
crowded ; so much so, that, unless our spectacles deceived us, 
it was necessary to appeal to force of arms—and fists—to obtain 
standing-places. At the conclusion of the opera the principal 
characters were called forward, to receive the gratulations of 
the delighted audience. | 
Royat Coxosszum.—This delightful lounge is now open to 
the public, and certainly affords a variety of amusements not 
to be equalled in the metropolis for grandeur and magnificence. 
The spacious Conservatories, filled with the choicest flowers 
and loveliest birds, are really small representations of Eden in 
their way: the glittering fountains, odorous parterres and ele- 
gant terraces, and large mirrors placed in every available 
position, all conspire to make the effect very complete and 
pleasing.—The caverns, too! how great the contrast—from 
the glaring sunlight of Paradise to the darkness of the Caves 
of Adensberg! dark, dismal, cold, icy cold. These caverns 
are faithful representations of the original stalacites, and the 
effect of the wood fires in the distance on the spangling spar is 
very good.——The Panorama of Paris, must, however, receive 
due meed of praise. This monster work is said to cover an 
area of 40,000 feet! The effect is perfect, and more especially 
of the moonlight, which renders the illusion complete.—-W 
regret that, not having been favoured with a catalogue, we 
cannot more parti detail the numerous charms of this 
delightful place of amusement, and we may add, instruction. 





